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BITBRATUBRA. 





THE PAST. 
VERSES TO A FRIEND. 


No, no, I cannot bear it,—speak not thus ! 
In thoughts like these my spirit has no part. 
Let not the shadow of the world o’er us 
A deadly influence shed! Strengthen my heart 
With holy aspirations, words of power, 
Such as have soothed me many a painful hour. 


Wildly my brain is throbbing with a sense 
Of the disquietude of life; my soul 
Tremblingly teels its native impotence, 
And round me here the world’s loud tumults roll 
Trouble and joy, in strange misunion blent: 
Soothe thou my thoughts, revive my strength o’er-spent! 


Mine ear is thirsting for an earnest tone, 
A voice from some deep heart. Oh, speak to me 
Of deathless things; let me not see alone 
Lifv’s frothy surface: let me soar with thee 
To something stronger, calmer, holier far 
Than this pale joy and trivial gladness are! 


Yea, like the summer rain upon the sea; 
Like the deep rest that follows weary toil; 
Like the cool shadow of an ancient tree 
Flung far, at eve, across the parchéd soil; 
Like the low whisper of a reedy stream 
Heard through the visions of a fever dream ; 


Se on my sotl shall fall thy words. Call back, 
Spite of the stir and turmoil of the crowd, 
Some of the calm that blest our early track: 
Let us not be as those whose hearts have bowed 
From the high purpose of their youth; but still 
Tread we our path with firm, uushaken will, 


Oh, but for one, one hour of that old time! 
Ob, for the gnarled oaks in their leafy pride! 
Oh, for the whispers of the blossomed An 
The roses shining o’er the fair hill-side! 
Oh, for the singing of the evening breeze 
In the dark beauty of our old pine-trees! 


Oh. for the grassy paths among the fern, 

Winding away to silent forest glades, 
Where the wild cry of solitary hern 

Rivgeth at times adown the startled shades ! 
Oh! but beneath the stars, to stand once more, 
Where the sweet night-birds sang so loud of yore ! 


Oh, once again beside the forest-pool, 
Where pearly blossoms on the water sleep, 

And, ‘neath the beechen boughs, when day grows cool, 
The herds of antlered deer in gladness leap, 

To build up visions in the sunny air, 

Less bright than all that really blest us there ! 


Thank God! these longings are not all in vain; 
We can return in spirit there, and feel, 

Across the weary heart and heated brain, 
Beauty, and peace, and joy, and comfort steal. 
Back to those hauuts let our hushed spirits glide; 

The Past is still our own, whate’er betide. 


Then to these altered scenes we turn at last, 
Refreshed and cheered ; nor shall the stir of life 
Have power to drown that music of the Past 
To which our hearts keep time: the wildest strife 
Of the world’s troublous ocean shell not quell 
The faith and bope that in our bosoms dwell. 


And, looking upward to the far-off sky 

“ ‘That bendeth over all,”’ our souls shall cling 
To the bright promise of faturity ; 

And, mounting ever with unflagging wing, 
Pause not, till sweetly o’er the strife below, 
Sounds the eternal river’s changeless flow. 





LITTLE TRAPPAN, 


A NBW-YORK CHARACTER, RECENTLY DECBASED. 
Written for the Albion. 


lect in the first half-minate, after entering, when newly introduced, 
having been rapidly approached by a man of slender build ,in a frock- 
coat, low shoes, a large female head in a cameo in his bosom, an eye- 
glass dangling to and fro: and presently thrasting into his very face a 
wrinkled countenance, twitchy and peculiarly distorted in (we think it 
was) the left eye. This was Little Trappan himself, the superintendent 
of the Rooms and arch-custodian of the filed newspapers: who no doubt 
asked you sharply on your first appearance, rising on one leg, as he spoke, 
“ Well. Sir—what do you want?” This question was always put toa 
débutant with a sternness of demeanour and severity of tone, absolutely 
appalling. But wait alittle, and you will see the really kind old geutle- 
man softening down, and meek as a lamb, leading you about to crop of 
the sweetest bunches his garden of preserves could furnish. It was his 
way, only: and, while surprised into admiration of his new euavity, you 
were lingering over an open paper which he had spread before you with 
alacrity, you were startled into a fresh and greater wonder, at the up- 
rising of a voice in a distant quarter—shouting, roaring almost in a furious 
key, and demanding with clamorous passion, “Why the devil gentlemen 
could’nt condact themselves as gentlemen, and keep their legs off the 
tables!” Looking hastily about, you discovered the little old man, plant- 
ed square in the middle of the floor, firing hot shot and rapid speech, in 
broadsides, upon a doubled-up man, half in a chair, and half on the 
resding-table—with a perfect choras of eyes rolling about the room from 
the assembled readers, centering upon the little figure in its spasm. Si- 
lence again for three minutes, aud ali the gentlemen present are busy 
with the afternoon papers (jast come iv) when suddenly a second crash 
is heard, ond some desperate, unknown mutilator of a file—from which an 
oblong, three inches by an inch and a half is gone,—is held up to the scorn, 
contumely and measureless detestation of the civilized world. The peal 
of thunder dies away, and with it the spare figure has disappeared at a 
side door, out of the Reading Room into the Library: bat it is not more 
than a couple of minutes after, that the Reading Room tables are alive 
with placards, bulletins and announcements in pen and ink, variously 
requiring, imploring and warning frequenters of the Room against touch- 
ing said files, with unholy hands, These are no sooner set and displayed, 
than the irrepressible Superintendent is bending over some confidential 
friend at one of the tables and making him privately and fully acquaint- 
ed with the unheard-of outrages which require these violent demonstra- 
tions. . 

And yet a kind old man was he! We dropa tear much more promptly — 
from much nearer the heart—over bis lonely grave than upon the tomb of 
even men as greatand distinguished as the City Aldermen, who lately 
welcomed Father Mathew amongst us with such enthusiasm. Little 
Trappan had his ways, and they were not bad ways—take them alto- 
gether. He cherished his ambition as well as other men. It was an 
idea of his own—suggested from no foreign source, prompted by the 
movement of no learned society—to makea full, comprehensive, and com- 
plete collection of all animated creatures of the dumb kind taken 
within the walls and in the immediate purlieus of the Building (for 
such he held the edifice of the New York Society Library to be, par ex- 
cellence.) This led him into a somewhat more active way of life than be 
had been used to, and involved him in climbings, reachings-forth of the 
arms, rapid scurries through the apartments in pursuit of flies, darning- 
needles, bugs, and beetles, which we sometimes thought was exhausting 
too rapidly the scant vitality of the old File-keeper. He however achiev- 
ed his object in one of the rarest museums of winged and footed creatures 
to be found anywhere. We believe he reckoned at the time of his de- 
mise, twenty-three of the beetle kind, fourteen bugs, and one mouse in 
his depository. In one direction he was foiled. There was a great bug, 
of the roach species, often to be seen about the place—a hideously iil- 
favoured and ill-mannered monster—which, witha preternatnral activity 
seemed to possess the library in every direction—sometimes on desk, 
sometimes on ladder, tumbling and rolling about the floor—-and perpetu- 
ally, with a sort of brutish instinct of spite, throwing himself in the old 
man's way, and constantly thwarting his plans. And yet ho was never, 
with all his activity and intensity of purpose, able to capture the great 
bug and stick a pin through him, as he desired. This we think wore upon 
the old man and finally shortened his days. It was only last week that 
the little superintendent yielded up the ghost. We hope some friend to 
his memory will succeed in mastering the bug, and in carrying out the 
(known) wishes of the deceased. 

This curious and rare collection was however but a subordinate object 
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deceased superintendent scarcely worth mentioning. It is perhaps too 
absurd and frivolous to refer to at all: und to save ourselves from being 
held in light esteem by every intelligent reader, and impelling him 
to laugh in our very face, we shall be obliged to disclose it tenderly, and 
under a generality. 

A character so marked and peculiar as Little Trappan (Old Trap, as 
he was familiarly called) could havé scarcely failed to attract more or 
l+ss, the attention of the observers of human nature. They would have 
spied the richness of the land, and dwelt with a lingering pleasantry, on 
his little traits of temper and disposition from day today. And it would 
have so happened that among these he could not have escaped the regard 
of men who make it a business to study, and describe human na- 
ture in its varieties. For instance, if Little Trappan had been, under like 
circumstances, a denizen of Paris, he might, probably, long before this, 
have figured in the quaint notices of Jules Janin; Hans Christian Ander- 
sen would have taken him for a God-send in Stockholm; Thackeray must 
have developed him, we can readily suppose, with some little change, in one 
of his brilliant sketches or stories. 

Then what a time we should have had of it! Such merry enjoyment, 
such peals of honest laughter, over the eccentricities of little old Trap; 
such pilgrimages to the library to geta glimpse of him; such paintings by 
painters of his person; such sketches by sketchers ; such a to do all round 
the world! But as it was bis great and astounding misfortune to belong 
to this miserable, wo-begone, and fun-forsaken city of New York, and to 
have fallen, as we are told, (for we know nothing about it) into the hands 
of nobody but a wretched American humorist, who, it is vaguely report- 
ed, has made him the hero of a book of some three hundred and fifty 
pages—asina word—New York is New York—Little Trappan, Little Trap- 
pan ;—and the suthor a poor-devil native scribbler—why the less said 
about the matter the better! We trust however his friendly rivals the 
trustees of the library will be good enough to erect the tablet ; if not they 
will oblige us by passing a resolution on the subject. 


Tue Littte Manmattan. 





A CHAPTER ON BALLOONS. 


We lately, during an exploration in a dark corner of our library, stum- 
bled upon a curious old quarto volume, iettered “ Balloon Prints,” giving 
representations of ull aéronautic excursions, from the first successful essa 
of ballooning until the art ceased to be the wonder of the age. Annexed 
to the prints are historical sketches of the different aérial voyages: and 
when we had gazed admiringly at the quaint and fuvny drawings, our 
imagination became inflated, and we soared into the belief that the cloud- 
aweiling editor of Fraser would give us a chapter in which we might fly 
a few balloons, with cars full of pleasant gossip, to our own credit and the 
amusement of the beholders, alias readers. 

To make achapter on ballooning heavy would be a paradox; and 
therefore, though we could be ponderously clever, and write learnedly on 
the science of sérostatiou, we modestly intend to keep our learning under 
dense atmospheric pressure, permitting but as little to ooze out as may be 
positively necessary toour purposes. For although a light subject in one 
sense, aérostation involves heavy and brain-torturing thoughts. When 
the intelligence reached St. Petersburg of the first ascent of a balloon, it 
found the venerable Euler in a state of great debility, worn out with 
years aud unremitting intellectual toil. Though thus sutiering,—in fact, 
with the hand of death upon him, he applied his favourite mathematical 
auvalysis to determine the ascending motion of a balloon, and he had ac- 
tually dictated the preliminary steps of the problem to one of his grand- 
children, when exhausted nature compelled him to desist, and to com- 
pose his soul to soar to a nobler world. 

The ambitious desire of man to penetrate the realms of space dates 
from great antiquity. The winged gods, and the stories of Abaris and 
Icarus, attest how fondly our predecessors clung to the belief that the 
advantages conferred on birds might be shared by man. Archytas, an 
eminent Greek geometer and astronomer, who perished by shipwreck 
on the coast of Calabria, was believed to have constructed an artificial 
dove, which, by the action of internal springs, wafted itself through the 
air; and Strabo tells us of the Capnobatw, a Scythian people, who raised 
themselves by smoke, as the vulgar at first imagined Montgolfier did. 

But the glowing visions of the East received a darker tinge from the 
character and climate of our Gothic ancestors. Dominion over the realms 
of the air was given to the arch-fiend, and by his power witches were 
supposed to traverse boundless space with the speed of thought. 

During the darkness of the middle ages, alchemists, and all those su- 
perstitivous mystery men, who, in the wild dreams engendered by their 
heated brains, imagined the resolving of impossibilities to tangible cer- 
tainties, were reported to have attained the art of flying. Friar Bacon, 
in his work De Mirabii Potestate, writes coxfidently of a practical flyin 
machine. Van Helmont and others gave lectures on the possibility o 
flying, which are said to bave corivinced all hearers; and Bishop Wilk- 
ins, in his Mathematical Magic (1680), proposes an aérial carriage,—in- 


Tenderly let us deal with the memory of the dead—though they may 
have been the humblest of the living! Let us never forget that, 
though they are parted from us, with a recollection of many frailties 
clinging about their poor mortal career, they have passed into a purer 
and better light, where these very frailties may prove to have been vir- 
tues in disguise—a grotesque tongue to be translated into the clear speech 
of angels when our ears come to be purged of the jargon-sounds of 
worldly trade and selfish fashion. While we would not draw from house- 
hold concealments into the glare of general notice any being whose life 
was strictly private, we may, with unblamed pen, linger for a moment, 
ina hasty, but not irrespective sketch, over the departure of one whose 
peculiarities—fr om the open station he held for many years—were 80 
widely known, that no Publicity can affront his memory. Thousands 
will be pleased sorrowfully to dwell with a quaint regret over his little 
traits and turns of character, set forth in their true light by one who wished 
him well while living, and who would entomb him gently now that he is 
gone. 

Whoever has had occasion, any time, for the last ten years, to consult 
& file of newspapers at the Rooms of the New York Society Library, 
must remember a singular little figure which presented itself, skipping 
about those precinets with a jerky and angular motion. He vai recol- 





deed, the bishop felt 80 contident that the art of flying was on the high- 
road to perfection. that he declared it would soon be as common for a 
gentleman to call for his wings as for his boots. 

The most noted scheme, however, for navigating the atmosphere was 
proposed by the Jesnit Francis Lana, in a book with the aspiring title of 
Prodromo dell’ Arte Maestra, published at Brescia in 1670. His plan was 
to raise a vessel by means of metal balls, strong enough when exhausted 
to resist the pressure of the external air, but at the same time go thin as, 
under the same circumstances, to be lighter than their bulk of air. Lana 
never imagined that any physical objections could prevent the execution 
of his proposition. But what most alarmed the insinuating Jesuit, and 
which he earnestly prays God to avert, was the danger that would result 
from the successful practice of bis art to all civil governments and human 
institutions ; for, says he, “it is evident that no walls nor fortifications 
could then protect cities, which might be completely subdued or destroy- 
ed, without having the power to make any sort of resistance, by a mere 
handful of daring assailants, who should rain down fire and conflagration 
from the region of the clouds.” Lana's project excited so much interest 
that it eventually awakened the attention of philosophers, who, in the 
persons of Hook, Borelli, and Leibnitz, examined it minutely, and soon 
proved its utter impracticability, 

The alchemists started another scheme for aérial navigation, which de- 
serves passing mention from its astounding absurdity, Conceiving, with 
the ancients, that the dew which falls during the night is of celestial ori- 
gin and shed by the stars, it was imagined that this pure humidity was 
drawn up again to the heavens by the influence of the aun’s rays. Father 
Laurus thus relates what he states io be an observed fact:—“ Take,” 


in the ambition of the late excellent superintendent. It was a desire of 
his—the burning and longing hope of his life—to found a library, which 
should be in some measure worthy of the great city of New York. With 
this object in view, he made it a point to frequent all the great night- 
auctions of Chatham Street, the Bowery, and Park Row: and he scarcely 
ever returned of a night without bringing home some rare old volume or 
pamph'et not to be had elsewhere for love er money—which nobody had 
ever heard of befure—and which never cost him more than twice its 
value. He seemed to have acquired his peculiar taste in the selection 
and purchase of books from that learned and renowned body, the trus- 
tees of the Society Library, with which he had been so long associated. 
It has been supposed by some that he was prompted-in his course'by a 
spirit of rivalry with the parent institution. There is some plausibility 
in this conjecture ; for at the time of his death he was pushing it hard 

—having accumulated, in the course of ten years’ diligent devotion of the 
odd sums he could spare from meat and driak and refreshment, no less 

than three hundred volumes, pamphlets and odd numbers of old maga- 

zines. We suppose, in acknowledgement of a generous emulation, it is the 

intention of the Trustees to place a tablet to his memory on the walls of 

the Parent Institution. 

There is asingle other circumstance connected with the career of the 
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says he, very gravely, ‘‘a goose-egg, and having filled it with dew gather- 

fresh in the morning, ex lt to the sun daring the hottest part of 
the day, and it will ascend.” This ridiculous conceit was wittily exposed 
by Cyrano de Bergerac, in a philosophical romanceentitled The Cosmical 
History of the States and Kingdoms in the Sun and Moon: in which he de- 
scribes a French traveller equipping himself for his lunarjourney, by 
fastening round his body a multitude of very thin flasks filled with morn- 
ing dew. The heat of the sun acting on the dew raised him to the mid- 
dle region of the atmosphere, where some of his flasks happening unluck- 
ily to break, the adventurer fell to the ground. 

Itia a fact worthy of notice, that almost all the persons during the 
middle ages who occupied their imaginations with flying dreams were 

riests. Inthe beginning of the sixteenth century, we are told that an 

talian priest, who had been made Abbot of Tungland in Galloway by 
the Scottish sovereign, James 1V., undertook to 2. from the walls of 
Stirling Castle to France. Provided with a pair of ample wings, com- 
posed of various plumage, he had the hardihood to try, but immediately 
came to the ground, and broke his thigh-bone by the violence of the fall. 
The reason given for his failure is characteristic of the sophistry of Jesuit- 
ism: —“ My wings,” said the artful Jesuit, “‘ were composed of various 
feathers; among them were, unhappily, those of dunghill fowls, and they, 
by a certain sympathy, were attracted to the dunghill, whereas had my 
feathers been those of eagles alone, they would have been attracted to 
the region of the air.” : ‘ 

_ These attempts, although of the most abortive nature, were not long in 
giving birth to wonderful tales of objects seen rushing through the at- 
mosphere. Dragons, of every size, shape, and hue, were described as 
having been seen in the heavens, vomitiug forth flames, and widely scat- 
tering the seeds of pestilence. It was attempted to imitate these fiery 
monsters by means of a mass of reeds bound together and covered by 
skin, the whole being steeped in some inflammable composition, and tet 
on tire when launched into the air; and it is on record that the inhabi- 
tants of villages were seized with horror and consternation at this device 
to impose onthem. So late asthe year 1750, a small Catholic town in 
Swabia was almost entirely burnt to ashes by an unsuccessful experiment, 
instigated by the lower order of priests for the edification of their flock. 
It was determined to represent the effigy of Martia Luther, whom the 
monks firmly believed to be the imp of Satan, under the form of a wing- 
ed serpent, furnished with all the requisite appendages of a forked tail 
and hideousclaws. Unuluckily for the skill of the projectors, the blazing 
phantom fell directly against the chimney of a house, to which it set fire, 
and the flames extendiug furiously in every direction soon spread desola- 
tion around. 

To Borelli is due the merit of being the first to prove, by mechanical 
and mathematical priuciples, the impossibility of rising, or even remain- 
ing suspended in the air, by the action of any machinery impelled by hu- 
man furce; and by degrees the fond hopes of being able to fly. which 
men of genius had entertained, began to fade away. Those whv have 
since occupied themselves with such hopeless attempts have been more 
remarkable for excessive presumption and conceit than for their philoso- 
phical acquirements. 

It has been stated by some writers that Lord Bacon first published the 
true principles of aéronautics, but thisis not the case; and there are only 
two passages in his works which can be considered as referring to aérial 
navigation, and they occur in that collection of inconclusive reasonings 
which he has entitled Natural History. he tirst is styled “ Experiment 
touching Flying in the Air,” and runs thus :— 

Certainly many birds of good wing, as kites and the like, would bear up a good 
weight as they tly; and spreading feathers, thin and close, and in great breadth, 
will likewise bear up a great weight. The further extension of this experiment 
might be thought upon. 

The second passage is more diffuse, but less intelligible; and it is evi 
dent that Lord Bacon had no clear idea respecting aérial navigation be- 
yond the conception of its possibility. 

Dr. Black of Edinburgh, soon after the discovery of the specific gravi- 
ty of inflammable air, conceived that if a bladder or bag, sufliciently 
light and thin, were filled with this air it would rise. This thought was 
suggested in his lectures of 1766 and 1767; aud he proposed by means of 
the allantois of a caltto try the experiment, which, however, other avo- 
cations prevented him carrying into effect. The possibility of construct- 
ing a vessel which, when tilled with inflammable air, would ascend in 
the atmosphere, had occurred to Cavallo about the above period; aud to 
him belongs the honour of having first made experiments on this subject 
in 1782, ot which an account was read to the Royal Society on the 20th 
of June in that year, 

He first tried bladders, but the thiunest of them, however scraped and 
cleaned, were too heavy. In using paper, he found that the inflammable 
air passed through its pores like water through a sieve ; and having failed 
in other attempts to enclose this air in a bag, he was under the necessity 
of being satistied with soap bubbles inflated with inflammable air, which 
ascended rapidly in the atmosphere. These certainly are the first inflam- 
mable air balloons that were made; and it is not a little remarkable, 
that Cavallo’s experiment did not lead to the invention of the balloon. 

The practice and science of aéronautics did not, however, in any way 
spring trom the foregoing experiments; but, like many dazzling discover- 
ies, owe their existence to individuals who, till the period of their inven- 
tion, were utterly unknown to fame. To the skiil and perseverance of 
Joseph and Stephen Montgolfier, sons of a paper manufacturer at Anno- 
nay, near Lyons, the world owes it that aérostation was practically 
brought into operation. These remarkable men, though bred in a smatl 
provincial town, possessed in a high degree the spirit of research and ob- 
servation. They were in the habit of trying all their experiments to- 
gether, and it appeared to them that a sortof very thin cloud, formed of 
vapour inclosed in a bag of immense size, would mount to the higher re- 

ions. This they tried by filling a bag made of paper and thin silk with 
Sdragen gas, but although the vessel ascended, it soon came down again, 
in consequence of the very rapid escape of the gas through the pores of 
the silk and paper. This might have been prevented by the use of pro- 
per varnish, but such an application was al that time unknown. Thus 
disappuinted, though not etfectually discouraged, they tried various other 
means to attain the desired object, and at length substituting rarefied air 
for the gas, they had the inexpressible satisfaction to see a small silken 
bag so filled ascend to a height of seventy-five feet, where it remained 
until the air, by cooling, lost its buoyancy. This experiment was made 
in November, 1787. It was nowresolved to prosecute the experiment on 
a larger scale. Having provided a vast quantity of coarse linen, they 
formed it into the shape of a globe, about thirty feet in diameter, which 
they lined with paper. Ou lighting a fire withi: its cavity, to warm and 
expand the air, the globe ascended with a force equivalent to about 500ibs. 
On the 5th of June, 1783, the first public exhibition was made by the 
Montgolfiers, at Annonay, before the Etats Particuliers of Vivarvis and an 
immense concourse of people. On entering the public place in the town, 
nothing was seen at first but immense folds of paper, 110 feet in circum- 
ference, fixed toa frame, the whole weighing about 500lbs. and contain- 
ing 22,000 cubic feet. To the astonishment of all it was announced that 
this machine would be filled with gas and rise to the clouds. On the ap- 

lication of fire underneath, the mass gradually assumed the form of a 

arge globe, striving at the same time to burst from the arms that held it. 
Qn a sigual being given, the ropes which retained the balloon were cut, 
and it instantly rose with an accelerating motion, and attained an eleva- 
tion of more than a mile. All was enthusiastic admiration , 80 memora- 
ble a feat lignted up the glow of national vanity, and the two Montgol- 
fiers were regarded as having opened the road to an other world. An 
account of tne ascent was transmitted to Paris, and quickly circulated 
over Europe. The sensation that the intelligence created was immense ; 
yet the tale appeared so extraordinary as to cause great doubts to be en- 
tertained of its veracity. In England, particularly, men of science were 
unwilling to place any faith in what they regarded as no better than an 
imposition. There were some, too, who would not allow that the inven- 
tion could be of the slightest utility. Franklin, however, is reported to 
have said, in answer to the question which was put to him on the disco- 
very of aérostation, “ What is its use?” ‘‘Of what use is the newly-born 
infant ?”’ 

The scientific men in Paris were not long in testing Montgolfiers’ ex- 
periment. They succeeded admirably, and it was now determined to 
attempt a personal ascent. But before making the essay, three aerial 
voyagers were sent up in the form of a sheep, a cock, and a duck, all of 
which came down safely. Thus encouraged, preparations were made for 
an ascent. Montgolfier constructed a new balloon expressly for the pur- 
pose. It was of an elliptical form, 74 feet in height, 48 fect in diameter, 
and was elegantly painted andornamented, A gallery was carried round 
the aperture at the bottom, communicating with a grate which enabled 
the aeronaut to supply the fire with fuel, and thus to keep up the machine 
as long as the fuel lasted. The weightof the balloon and its accompany- 
ing apparatus was estimated at about 1600lbs. On the 15th of October, 
1783, M. Pilatre de Rozier made an ascent in this machine, and contrived 
to keep it suspended in the air, at a height of about 200 feet, for several 
minutes, by feeding the fire. Butin this experiment the balloon was held 
captive by cords. The success of the experiment determined M. Rozier 
to undertake a free aerial voyage. In this he was accompanied by the 





Marquis d’Arlandes, a major of an infantry regiment, whose valour seems, 
however, to have evaporated in a very unmilitary manner. The ascent 
was made at La Muette, a royal palace in the Bois de Boulogne, iu a 
balloon similar to that above described. All being ready on the 2ist of 
November, 1783, the voyagers took their places iu the gallery. After re- 
airing some trifling damage which the ba!loon sustained in a firstessay, 
it was, at fifty-four minutes past one, abso'utely abandoned to the do- 
minion of the air, and soon ascended with great rapidity. When the ad- 
venturers were about 250 feet high, they waved their hats to the aston- 
ished multitude, and quickly rose to a height at which they could no 
longer be distingaished. The history of this voyage is that, in a great 
measure, of the terror of the Marquis d’Arlandes. hen he found him- 
self so high that he could no longer distinguish objects upon earth, both 
his curiosity and ambition were amply satisfied, aud he iusisted upon his 
companion ceasing to throw straw upon the fire, that they might descend. 
M. de Rozier, however, deaf to the Marquis’s remonstrances, continued 
his operations. At length, having attained an elevation of about 3000 
feet, the Marquis perceived some holes which had beea burnt in the 
lower partof the hullown, and at the same time heard cracks which 
seemed to proceed from the top of the machine, and which appeared to 
him to menace its instant and entire destruction. He now became per- 
fectly frantic with terror, and, hastening to clap wet sponges to the burnt 
holes, he vowed, that if his companion did not immediately take the ne- 
cessary steps to descend he would throw him overboard; at the same 
time he promised faithfully to take upon himself the entire blame of 
shortening their voyage. M. de Rozier at length listened to the Marquis’s 
urgent solicitations; but on approaching the earth, the Marquis, seeing 
the great danger that they incurred of being spitted on the weather-cock 
of the Invalides, hastily threw a fresh buudle of straw on the fire, and 
even spread it, iu order to raise a fiercer blaze. This carried them over 
a great part of Paris, at a sufficient elevation to clear the steeples, and 
passing the Boulevards, they landed safely in a field near Bicétre, without 
having experienced the slightest physical inconvenience. Tne distance 
traversed was between six and seven miles, and they were in the air 
twenty-five minutes. The weight of the whole apparatus, including tae 
two aeronauts, was between 1600 and 17U00|lbs., and when they descended 
two-thirds of their fuel were uncousumed. j 

Such was the prosperous issue of the first aerial voyage ever achieved 
by man. It was a conquest of science which all the world could ander- 
stand ; and it flattercd extremely the vanity of that ingenious people, 
who enjoyed the honour of its triumph in defiance of the doubts raised 
by English philosophers. The Montgolfiers had the anuual prize of 600 
livres adjudged to them by the Academy of Sciences; the elder brother 
was invited to court, decorated with the badge of St. Michael, and re 
ceived a patent of nobility ; aud vn Joseph a pension was bestowed, with 
a sum of 40,000 livres to enable him to prosecute his experiments with 
balloons. 

In the meanwhile attempts were being made to elevate balloons by 
me wns of hydrogen gas; for it was found that heated air was highly in- 
convenient on account of the serious difficulty of maintaiuing the eleva- 
ted temperature of the enclosed air without continually renewing the 
fuel. This exposed the aeronauts to much danger from the occasional 
sudden and unavoidable expansion of the flame, and their inability to 
command that uniformity of rarefaction so necessary to the safety of the 
voyage. 

The first machine inflated with hydrogen gas was launched at Paris by 
M.M. Roberts and Charles in 1783. Such, however was the prejudice in 
favour of Montgoifier’s smoke balloons as they were called, that to paci- 
ty the populace who had assembled in vast numbers to witness the as- 
cent of the gas balloon, Montgolfier was required to let off a small fire- 
balloon as a mark of his precedence. The ascent of the hydrogen gas 
balloon was perfectly successful. “It mounted,” says the reporter, 
“with a slow and solemn motion, allowing in its soft and measured -as- 
cent the spectators to follow with their eyes and with their hearts two 
interesting men, who like demigods soared to the abode of the immortals 
to receive the reward of intellectual progress.”’ 

The inconvenience of never being able to ascend or descend without 
the absolute loss of gas or ballast, led to the employment of an internal 
balloon containing common air; by forcing air into the latter, or drawing 
it out, the weight of the whole could be varied, and therefore it was 
thought that it would ascend or descend accordingly. This scheme was 
put in practice by the Duc de Chartres, but failing to answer, another 
method was suggested, which was to place a small aerostatic machine 
with rarefied air under an inflammable air balloon, but at such a distance 
that the inflammable air in the latter might be perfectly out of reach of 
the fire employed for inflating the former; and thus by increasing or di- 
minishing the fire applied to the small machine, the absolute gra- 
vity of the whole mass might be considerably reduced or augmented. 

This scheme was unfortunately pat in execution by the celebrated 
Pilatre de Rozier and M. Romaine. They ascended at Boulogne with 
the intention of crossing the Channel to England, but the machine took 
fire at the height of nearly a mile from the ground. No explosion was 
heard; and the silk balloon seemed to oppose some resistance to the de- 
scent for about a minute, after which, however, it collapsed, and 
ne ge with such rapidity that the two unfortunate aeronauts were 

illed. 

This catastrophe led to the disuse of the complicated and dangerous 
system of inflammable and rarefied air balloons, and the adoption ot the 
simple hydrogen gas balloon; the gas being generated by sulphuric acid, 
or common oil of vitriol being poured upon iron filings. The difficulties 
of aerial navigation being now surmounted, the ascents of balloons were 
multiplied in all quarters. Though several experiments on the ascensive 
power of balloons had been made in England during the course of the 
year after their discovery, the first aerial voyage was undertaken by 
Vincent Lunardi, an Italian, in September 1784. His balloon was thir- 
ty-three feet in diameter, and shaped like a pear. It was made of oiled 
silk, with alternate stripes of blue and red, having the car suspended 
from a loop below the balloon by forty-fivecords. The greatest curiosity 
was montiosted to witness his ascent. In the advertisement now before 
us, it is stated that the tickets for the first places were one guinea each, 
the others half-a-guinea. M. Lunardi departed from the Artillery Ground 
at two o'clock, taking wijh him a dog, a cat, and a pigeon. After throw- 
ing out ballast to clear the houses, he ascended to a considerable height , 
and at a little after four descended near Ware, in Hertfordshire after a 
pleasant voyage of two hours, 

Bat tte most daring and adventurous voyage in the early history of 
balloons was that of Mr. Blanchard and Dr. Jettries, across the Straits of 
Dover. This took place onthe 7th January, 1785. The operation of 
filling the balloon was effected on the edge of Shakspeare’s cliff. At one 
o'clock, the wind blowing very gently trom the N. N. W., Mr. Blanchard 
ordered the car, which then stood only two feet distant from the preci- 
pice, to be pusned off. As the balloon was hardiy buoyant enough to 
support the voyagers, they were obliged to throw out all their ballast, 
except three bags of sand of ten pounds each, when they rose gently, 
but made little way, on account of the wind being very slight. They 
had now a most beautiful prospect of the south coast of England. After 
passing over several vessels, they found themselves descending; they 
immediately threw out a sack and a half of their ballast, but this being in- 
sufficient to counteract their descent, they threw out all that remained : 
even this, however, was found inetiectual ; they, therefore, next cast out 
a parcel of books: thus lightened, the balloon ascended. At this time 
they were about midway between France and England. At a quarter 
past two, finding themselves again descending, they were compelled to 
throw out their provisions, instruments, anchors, and cords, and at last 
divested themselves of their clothes, aud fastening their bodies to the 
cords of the balloon were prepared to cut away the boat or car, as their 
lastresource. They had now, however, the satisfaction to find that they 
were rising; and as they passed over the high lands between Cape Blanc 
and Paris, the balloon rose very fast, and carried them toa greater eleva- 
tion than they had previously attained. They soon after descended safe- 
ly in the forest of Guienne. The King of France presented Mr. Blanch: 
ard with 12,000 livres, and granted him a pension of 1200 livres a-year. 
Blanchard was the first who constructed parachutes, and annexed them 
to the balloons with the object of effecting escape in case of accident to 
the balloon. 

During his ascent from Strasburg he dropped a dog, connected with a 
parachute, from the height of 6000 feet. A whirlwind, however, inter- 
rupted its descent, and bore it above the clouds. M. Blanchard after- 
wards met the parachute, when the dog, recognising his master, began te 
bark; and just as M. Blanchard was going to seize him, another whirl- 
wind suddenly carried the parachute beyond his reach. Having passed 
over Zell, he terminated his voyage; the parachute, still waiving in the 
air, came down twelve minutes afterwards. In a daring experiment 
which M. Blanchard had the courage to make on himself, he was less suc- 
cessful; for on hazarding a descent by a parachute at Basle, he unfortu- 
nately broke hisleg. The more disastrous fate of Mr. Cocking, who was 
killed in 1837 by a descent from a parachute, which he detached from a 
balloon at the height of about 5000 feet, will be in the recollection of 
many readers. 

The success attending the ascent of balloons, soon led to sanguine hopes 








being entertained of the highest benefits resulting to mankind from the 

tice of aéronautics. The Freuch institated an academy at Meudon 
‘or the express purpse of improving the art of aéronautics. The pro- 
ceedings were con acted with the utmost secrecy. The mansgement of 
the institution was committed to men of eminent reputation, and was un- 
der the direction of M. Gonté. There was acorps of fifty wronauts 
trained te the service; and a spherical balloon, thirty-two feet in diame. 
ter, was kept constantly prepared for exercising, and fastened to the 
great terrace of the lodge in the open air. In favourable weather it was 
liberated, and with the car, which contained the colonel of the corps and 
a pupil, was allowed to ascend from 160 to 240 yards; but was still re. 
strained by a cord fastened from below. Balloons were prepared in 
this establishment for the service of the different armies. They were 
named with all the torm of christening a man-of-war, and we read of the 
Entreprenant, for the army of the Kori the Céleste, for that of the Sam- 
bre and Meuse ; the Hercule, for the army of the Rhine ; and the Intrépide, 
for that of the Moselle. The decisive victory which General Jourdan 
gained in 1794, over the Austrian forces in the plains of Fleurus, has been 
ascribed principally to the accurate information of the enemy’s movye- 
ments before and during the battle, communicated by telegraphic signals 
from a balloou, which was elevated to a moderate height. The wronauts, 
at the head of whom was the celebrated chemist, Guyton-Morveeu, 
mounted twice in the course of that day, and continued about four hours 
each time, hovering in the rear of the army at an altitude of about 1300 
feet. In the second ascent the euterprise being discovered by the ene- 
my, a battery was brought to bear on the balloon, but the #rouauts soon 
gained an elevation beyond the reach of the cannon. Another balloon, 
constructed by M. Conté, was attached to the army sent on the memora- 
ble expedition to Egypt. After the capitulation of Cairo, it was brought 
back with the remains of the army to France, and subsequently employed 
by M. Biot aud Gay-Lussac in their scientific ascent, when the latter at- 
tained the enormous elevation of 23,040 feet above the level of the sea, 
and satisfactorily demonstrated that the air at that height contaius exact- 
ly the same proportions as that collected near the surtace of the earth. 

The use of bailoons by the French in war, soon created a panic among 
English alarmists. I[t was reported that Eagland would be invaded by 
clouds of aérial monsters, which would bara the cities and destroy the 
crops. Among the balloon prints before us, is one displaying a number of 
at al on their way to England, ander which is written :—Oh, dis be de 
grande invention. Dis will immortalize my king, my country, and myself. 

We will declare de war against our enemi. We will make de English quake. 
We xill inspect his camps ; we will intercept their fleet ; we will set fire to their 
dockyards ; and we will take de Gibraltar in de air balloon; and when we 
have conquer'd de English, den we will conquer other countries, and make dem 
all colonies of de grand Monarque.”’ 

But, like the subsequent threatened invasion by Napoleon, whose flo- 
tillas were to laud innumerable troops on our shores, and did not—so no 
favouring breezes bore dreaded aérial machines across the Channel. An- 
cient dames once more slept in security, and farmers gathered their crops 
unapprehensive of danger. 

The science of aérostation was not, however, allowed to slumber; nu- 
merous attempts were made to propel balloons by means of machinery 
moving colossus wings, and vanes. It would far exceed our limits were 
we merely to enumerate the schomes which were tried, ali of which 
wholly failed to answer the desired objects. Among our prints is a re- 
presentation of a huge horse, made of oiled silk, stretched over a whale- 
bone frame, to whose body wings are attached, which are intended to be 
moved by the aéronaut seated on the herse’s back. This was a French 
invention, and the description goes on to say,— 

Son corps serviroit de récipient au gaz ; sa queue servit le gouvernail ; et les 
quatre pieds, dans l'attitude d un cheval qui galoppe, chargés dans leurs extrémi- 
tés d'un corps pesant, proportionné au reste de la machine, serviroient de lest. 
On devine aisementla place d’ une soupape qui s’ouvrant 4 la volonté dunavigateur 
laisseroit échapper promptement, par le rapprechement de ses genoux, une por- 
tion du gaz, et tempéreroit la légérete du cheval dans le cas, ou il vaudroits, em- 
porter par de-la les nues. 

When the marvellous power of steam was made to minister to the use 
of mankind as a moving power, it was foudly hoped that the time had ar- 
rived for the fulfilment of that portion of Dr. Darwin’s prophecy alluding 
to aérial navigation :— 

Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge or drive the rapid car; 
Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the streams of air. 


Sir G. Cayley, and other gentlemen, wrote several ingenious papers, in 
which it was endeavoured to show that steym might be successfully em- 
ployed to propel balloons; and much mure attention was bestowed on 
this favourite subject thau on that of applying steam to drive carriages. 
Mauy of our readers will doubtless remember the Aéronautical Society, 
which was puffed into a kind of pseudo existence a few years ago, and 
whose directors promised to all who became members on duly paying 
two guineas annually direct communication by the society’s aérial ship, 
the Eagle, with ali the capitals of Europe. This airy phenomenon—bro- 
ther, doubtless, to the eag!e reudered for ever famous by carrying Danfel 
O Rourke tu the moon—was 160 feet long, 50 feet deep, and 40 feet wide: 
the balloon part was intended to tloat with the longer axis horizontal ; 
and acar, with a caboose 75 feet long, for the passengers and crew, hung 
below frum a net, enveloping the balloon. An internal balloon was fitted 
for the purpose of ascending and descending at will; and the whole was 
intended to be propelled by four fins or wings, or paddles on each side, 
and steered by a tail adjusted aloft. 

What became of the Aeronautical Society we do not exactly know, but 
we have a faint remembrance that it dissolved to airy nothingness; or it 
may be, that the whole establishment—council, secretary, clerks. and the 
great brass plate which bore the attractive name of the socisty—took p 
flighty farewell of our land of fogs in their good ship Eagle. Tut the so- 
ciety was not wholly useless, it set people thinking ; and we well remem- 
ber the brilliant idea being propounded by some man, centuries in ad- 
vance of his age, to employ eagles themselves to draw our balloons. This 
was his scheme. In advance ef some dozen of eagles he proposed har- 
nessing 100 pigeons, just out of reach of the eagles. The latter, animated 
by the one undivided and natural desire to fasten their talons in the plump 
breasts of the pigeons, would fly at eagle speed; and the pigeons, who 
can go the pace, anxious to save their lives, would cleave the air at a pro- 
digious rate. With such a team it was argued that balloons would be 
propelled with a velocity sufficient to satisfy all those who are not ambi- 
tious to be fired out of a mortar. 

We imagine that the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of eagles 
must be assigned as the cause of the above mode of propulsion not being 
carried into effect ; certain it is that we go up and down in the old way 
in balloons, which are driven to and fro as the wind listeth. 

With practice and experience aeronauts became bolder, and ventured 
to ascend during the night. The first nocturnal ascent was undertaken 
by M. Garnerin, at eleven o’clock on the night of the 4th of August, 1807. 
He ascended from Tivoli at Paris, under the Russian flag, fealebon of the 

eace that existed at that period between France and Russia. His bal- 
oon was illuminated by twenty lamps; and, to obviate all danger of 
communication between these and the hydrogen gas, which it might be 
necessary to discharge in the course of the voyage, the nearest of the 
lamps was fourteen feet from the balloon, and conductors were contrived 
to carry the gas away in an opposite direction. Forty minutes after he 
ascended he was at an elevatien of 13,200 feet ; when, in consequence of 
the dilation ot tne balloon, he was under the necessity of discharging @ 
portion of gas. About miduight, when 3600 feet from the earth, he beard 
the barking of dogs; about two o'clock ia the morning he saw several 
meteors flying round hit, but none so near as to create apprehension ; 
at half past three, he beheld the sun emerging iu brilliant majesty above 
an ocean of clouds; and the gas becomiug expanded by the increased 
temperature, the balloon attained an .elevation of 15,000 feet above the 
earth, wher he felt the cold iutense. At balf past six in the morning 
M. Garnerin descended safely near Loges, forty-five leagues distant from 
Puris. : . ' : 

A second nocturnal ascent by M. Garnerin, which he male from Paris 
in September 1807, exposed him to the most imminent danger. In con- 
sequence of the pressure of the populace, the balloon was liberated be- 
fore M. Garnerin had sufficient time to adjust the machinery of the valves; 
consequently, when he had arisen to an enormous height, the balloon 
became so dilated, that M. Garnerin was obliged to make a reat in the 
silk, to permit the gas to escape. The untortavace adventurer was now 
subject to every caprice ot the whirlwind, and the balloon was tossed 
about from current to current, When the storm impelled him down- 
wards, he was obliged to cast out his ballast to restore the ascending ten- 
dency; and at length, every resource being exhausted, no expedient was 
left to him to provide against future exigencies. In this forlorn condition 
the balloon asceuded througk thick clouds, but afterwards sauk ; aud the 
car having violently strack against the ground, rebounded from it he 
considerable altitude. The fury of the storm dashed him against t ; 
mountains ; and, after many rade shocks, he was reduced to a — 
temporary insensibility. Ou recoveriug from this perilous en e 
reached mount Tonnerre in a storm of thunder. A very short time after 
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his anchor locked ina tree; aud in seven hours aud abalf from the time 
of his departure, he landed at a distance of 300 miles from Paris. 

Numervus nocturnal ascents have been made during late genre bat by 
far the most important night-voyage was that undertaken by Mr. Green, 
Mr. Holland, and Mr. Monck Mason, on the 7thof November, 1836, when 
they ascended from Vauxhall at half-past one in tho afternoon ; aud cou 
tinuing their voyage all night, desceuded sately near Weilburg, in the 
Duchy of Nassau, the following morning athalf pastseven. : 

Mr. Mason’s account of this extraordinary voyage is most interesting. 
At fifty minutes after five the balloon had crossed the Chaunel, and stood 
nearly over Calais. Preparations were now made for the night, A guide 
rope of ubout 1000 feet in length, was suspended from the car. A lamp 
was lighted, and ample justice was doue to a most abundant supper. 
There was no moonlight. 

Nothing in fact (says Mr. Mason), could exceed the density of night which pre- 
vailed. Notasingle object of terrestrial nature could anywhere be distinguished; 
an unfathomable abyss of “ darkness visible’ d to pass us at ever 
side ; and as we looked forward into its black obscurity in the direction in whic 
we were proceeding, we could scarcely avoid the impression that we were cleav- 
ing our way through an interminable mass of black marble, in which we were em- 
bedded, and which, solid only a few inches before us, seemed to soften as we ap- 
proached in order to admit us still further within the precincts of its cold and dark 
enclosure. Even the lights, which at times we lowered from the car, instead of 
dispelling, only tended to augment the intensity of the surrounding darkness; and 
as hey descended deeper into its frozen bosom, appeared absolutely to mele their 
way onward by means of the heat which they generated in their course. 

A curious example was atforded of the impossibility of arriving at a cor- 
rect idea of oucward forms seen under the above circumstances :— 

For some time (observes Mr. Mason) our attention had been particularly direct- 
ed to an appearance which, in the absence of any ground for suspecting the con- 
trary, we very heey we A concluded to proceed from some object or on the 
surface of the earth below. Seen through the thick gloom of the night, and ex- 
tended alone in the black space that wrapped every other object from our view, it 
bore the aspect of along narrow avenue of feeble light, starting off ina straight 
line towards the horizon, from some point or source at some distance underneath 
us. What it could be we fruitlessly endeavoured to determine. In vain we look- 
ed forward out of the car into the deep intensity of the surrounding night, con- 
centrating all our powers of vision on the spot, that we might catch some clearer 
view to determine our conjectures. The more we looked, the more uncertain ap- 
peared the result of our speculations; nor was it until after a considerable lapse 
of time, induced by observing its long continued presence in the same position, that 
we became finally aware that it was only one of the stray ropes attached to the 
summit of the balloon, which, hanging down at a distance of five-and-twenty 
feet from the car, and being, in fact, the only material object within our sight, 
had partially reflected the rays of light from our lamp and assumed the aspect 
describe" 

The balloon in which this voyage was made was christened at Weilburg, 
by the daughter of the Baron de Bibra, the Great Nassau Balloon, and has 
since made many ascents. We caunot conclude without noticing a singu. 
lar use to which a balloon was put lately in Paris. A candidate for a seat 
in the National Assembly for one of the departments of the Seine, caused 
several thousauds of his addre-ses to the electors to be launched from the 
car of a balloon whea suspended over the department; a happy idea, it 
must be ailowed, of general publication. 








REMINISCENCES OF MADAME RECAMIER. 


Desolation reigns in the old convent De |'Abbaye-aux-Bois, in the Rue 
de Sévres; the trees have put forth their leaves, and the birds warble mer- 
rily beneath their shade; bat bere, alas! there is no sympathy with the 
joyousness of summer, for the hand of deeth has passed over the Monas- 
tery,—Madame Récamier has gone to her long home. 

The Abbaye-aux-Bois becume latterly a complete asylum for poets and 
beautiful women; here, after leading a life of ambition, excitement, and 
romance, they came to svek shelter for the remainder of their days. It 
was in one of the quiet apartments of this abbaye that the Dachesse d’- 
Abrantés, who was utterly ruined by the fall of the Empire, began to write 
her spirited and fascinating memoirs. Want and laboar killed this noble- 
minded.woman. She, whose loss we are now mourning, died not of mis- 
ery, but of old age; possibly the recollection and the sight of so many ex- 
traordinary eveuts may have harried her to her grave; but by whateve- 
cause her death was occasioned, Madame Récamier will ever be rememr 
bered as one of the most beautiful and attractive women of oar time- 
She formed the centre of all that was good, lovely, noble, and generous, 
Far happier than the Beatrix of Florence, the Beatrix of Paris had three 
Dantes at her feet, Chateaubriand, Benjamin Constant, and Ballauche. 
Her life was like abeautiful poem. She entered upon it in a Revolution, 
and in the midst ofa Revolation she finished its course; yet she lost 
not a single ray of her glory. Heaven seems to have visited this be- 
witching woman most kindly; she was not denied the atmosphere for 
which she was created,—her existence seems to bave been au eternal 
Jéte, an everlasting you‘h. Wherever she turned homage awaited her, and 
misfortune approached her ouly at a respectful distance. 

There were three women under the Directory remarkable for their 
beauty and elegance,—according to the madrigals of the time they were 
the three Graces; they were Madame Tallien, Joséphine de Beauhar- 
nais, and Madame Récamier. These enchantresses were to be seen eve- 
rywhere; at the concerts where Garat sang; at the balls where Trénitz 
danced—poor Trénitz! who afterwards died mad at Charenton. They ap- 
peared exactly at the same moment on the scene, like three flowers which 
had suddenly bloomed on the very edge of an extinguished volcano. Each 
had her separate political missiou; they reigned and governed entirely 
through the influence of their grace and beauty. Joséphine, who was 
soon after to reign as empress, thus wrote to Madame Tallien to invite her 
to a brilliant féte at the Hétel Thélusson,— 

‘Be sure to come in your peach-blossom slip. Our dresses must be 

xactly alike. [intend to wear a crimscn handkerchief, fastened at the 
temples @ la Crévle. This style, which is decidedly becoming to you, it 
may be rather presumptuous for me to assame. You are young; perhaps 
not prettier, but iutiuitely fresher aud more blooming. We must en- 
deavour to eclipse ang to drive our rivals to despair. C'est un coup de 
rie. 

Madame Récamier was the only one of the three who still wore, in her 
latter days, the handkerchief fastened a Ja Créole. At that time there 
were continual contests of taste and novelty; after the revolation of habits 
and manuers, came a revolution in costume. Thérésia Carbarrus restored 
the taste for the Greek fashions, the coiffure al’ Athénienne, the trausparent 
and tightly-fitting tunic. Jos¢phine was the first who was ambitious to 
wear the purest cameos, and the most magnificent onyx stones aud agates ; 
these sparkled vither on her dress, or glittered in her hair. Madame Ré- 
camier, in her turn, introduced the veil, that chaste and elegant adora- 
ment, which has the effect of agreeably piquing imagination, and casting 
over a woman a charm almost mysterious. 

In 1800, Madame Récamier, who was just eighteen, lived in tho fine 
chateau ot Clichy la Garenae, which was afterwards destroyed. It would 
be impossible to form aa idea of hor Hebe-like freshness, unless she had 
been seen. Her education contributed still more to her charms ; she was 
an admirable pianiste, aud dauced divinely, accompanying herself with 
the tambourine, which was thea all the rage. It was at this chateau of 
Clichy, and, a short time afterwards, in her maguificent salons iu the Rae 
du Mont Blanc, that Madame Récamier received almost all the princes of 
Europe. Her husband was rich then, enormously rich. The architect, 
Berthaut, had trausformed this hotel into a fairy palace ; it seemed as if 
one of the tales of Galand had been realized. 

The balls of Madame Récamier became the resort of fashion; the ga- 
vottes were danced on these occasions, and compositions for the harpsi- 
chord were performed, which were afterwards destined to be very popu- 
lar. The ladies wore all xiuds of costume, Egyptian, Spartan, Roman, 
and Freach. [t wasa perfect scene of enchantinent of which it was im. 
Possible to form any conception. Madame Hamelin, who is siill alive, 
in ieeree NG, Madame Hamelin, with Cinderella's foot, 
> aalahes tthe eee c) _ of those magic evenings, which oaly required 
Abbé Fusbe. ta me eau, aud a poet like Lattaignaut or Voisenon, or the 
eng any gs an adequate idea of them. The habitués of her morn- 
ry dey en Le persous Wao Were iutimate with her, and visited her eve- 
morency, Genstal eee eer Fox, Madame Visconti, Mathieu Mont- 
aud that joyous Seles “ 1, vl at thia, pale, and fair Madame de Teriiduer, 
Tulatend: bs eee uvrard, a mau full of energy, and very variously 

' + 219 possessed all the stateliness of a courtier, as well as the culti- 
vated mind of a literary man, and the money of h roughi 
understood business. , FP Aa Sat Prone 

The third residence of Matame Récamier, and perhaps the one which 
she loved best, was St. Brice—St, Brice, with,its sunny landscapes, its rip- 
pena arenes, and its delicious shades: where she hed the bold oss mi 

appiness of offering t ’ ° ae: 

Ppiness of ollsring shelter to Madame de Stael when she was pursued 
by the Emperor. It has boon said that this noble action of Mad a Ré- 
camier drew upon her one of the most bitter remarks that Na . lec ever 
made.  Itisimpossible to conceive that ‘ate Madame Ré 

, : -any one could hate Madame Ré 
camier. She visited Madame de Stael in her exile and willingly shared 
it with her; bat on her return from Paris she discovered that hor hus- 
band’s fortune was crumbling away uuder the imperial despotism. She 


ao longer found herself in ion of sumptuous hotels, nor of feudal 
chateaux; nothing but the mediocrity of the Latin poet was left to her, 
still gilded, however, by a ray of her glorious beauty. She was enjoying 
the delightfal society of the author of * Atala,” at Dieppe, when the Revo- 
lation of July broke out. Her efforts to detain M. de Chateaubriand were 
unsuccessful, and ke set out for Paris. On reaching that city, he was soon 
recognised, at the entrance to the Journal des Debats, by some of the 
youths of the Polytechnic school, and found himself suddenly lifted in 
their arms, and carried in triumph above the barricades. 

Since that time Madame Récamier always lived in the Abbaye-aux- 
Bois; that was her Versailles, her Trianon. She held her little court 
here, at her fireside. There was scarcely a distinguished person, what- 
ever the nature or degree of his merits, who was not admitted to her 
coterie, from Luce de Lancival, professor of elocution at the Prytanée 
Francaise, down to Victor Hugo,—from the Baron Gérard, down to M. 
Ingres, the restless aud misaathropical artist,—from the author of “ La 
Vestale,” with his venerable white hair, and his numerous orders on his 
breast, down to the composer of the “ Prophéte” wild and strange, like 
achild of Germany. Stendhal was frequently there ; he had just written 
his book called “ De l’Amour,” and had often mused opposite the bust of 
Madame Récamier by Canova, which was placed over the chimney-piece; 
there the young Merimée has elbowed the old Balauche ; aud the serious 
M. de Bonald has greeted the laughter-loving Rossini. In that blue and 
white salon might be seen at the same time the simar of M. Pasquier, the 
cordon of M. le Duc de Dondeauville, the consure of M. de Lamennais, the 
laurels of M. de Barante, the sv. ord ef M. de Vigny; in short, it might 
be remarked that she was visited by all the persons whose portraits 
had been placed in the gallery at Versailles in the course of fifty years. 

There was also a gentle, nay, almost maternal welcome at the Abbaye 
for those young muses who were just beginning to bloom, but who were 
timid and retiring, so that her beauties remained unseen, like wild flowers 
hid by the bushes, and oaly half-blown. The Abbaye seemed another 
Parnassus, with its choir of muses. The literary céterie at the Abbaye 
possessed quite as much influence, and was frequently more just in its 
decisions than the University coterie, or that of the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” Here honours were bestowed, and academicians were nomi- 
nated ; and among the number, M. Ampere, and the author of the Thé- 
tre de Clara Gazul. But we must not forget Madame Récamier while 
we speak of the Abbaye; we are dwell'ag too much upon the house 
instead of confining ourselves to its mistress, for there is still much 
to be said about this unrivalled woman, the pride of the French nation. 

She dressed herself in a style singularly becoming to her, either in 
white gauze or muslin, or some other material of delicate texture. Her 
portrait which is to be seen at the Louvre, has been many times engra- 
ved ; it is a faithful representation of that lovely face, so fall of candour. 
There was not the least formality about her features, and her countenance 
assumed every charming variety of expression; sometimes she was pen- 
sive, sometimes gay,—but there was always something distinguished 
about her. Madame de Tesse, in talking of a literary woman, made the 
following remark:— If I were king, I should command Madame to 
speak to me forever;” but I would make some slight variation in this 
sentence, and would say, that, if I were king, I shou dcommand Madame 
Recamier to look at me unceasingly. She possessed all the amiable 
coquetry which is to beauty exactly what figures in relief are to a mor - 
ument. I somewhat agree with the old author of the piece entitled 
“ Thése des dames,’’ who observed,—“ Th .t if it were not tor a pinch of 
the salt of coquetry in a woman’s composition, she should become the 
most insipid ragoi/ in the world.” It is the spirit of coquetry which 
renders her so pigudnée. aud lights up her eyes in so fascinating manner, 
that itis impossible for the heart of man to withstand her influence. Wo- 
men who are without this charm are of a very milk-and-water nature. 
Madomoiselle Mars was, perhaps, the person who was most like Madame 
Récamier in the exquisite dignity of her manners. Anevening passed at 
the Abbaye was more useful to an actress than ten years spent at the 
Conservatuire. Madame Récamier had pupils, without being aware of it. 
Mademoiselie Mante caught something of her manner; 1t was here taat 
she learnt to act the part of Celimiéne so admirably. The Jewess Rachel 
was also among the number of visitors at the Abbaye, and, perkaps, in 
her performance of Adrienne Lecouvreur, some of the recollections which 
she must have brought away from the salon of the Rue de Sévres may 
still be traced. : 

Madame Récamier related very ir teresting anecdotes of the Revolution. 
Her memory was like a curious book, which she only opened toa few 
friends, and from which she read with her eyes closed. One morning a 
great crowd was pushing its way through the Rus de Mont Blane, 
vpposite the Spanish ambassador’s hotel; the king of Etruria was 
about to enter his carriage, aud was standing at the entrance, talking to 








Madame Récamier and M. Beflroy de Reigny, that writer who earned 
such an eccentric reputation under the name of Cousia Jacques. The 
Prince was kissing Madame Recamier’s hand very gallantly, when she 
heard a loud voice close by her.ear. She turned round, and perceived a 
soldier, who was shouting out at the top of his voice :—* Citoyen, votre 
voiture est préte quand votre majeste voudra moniter.” 

The following anecdote is probably better knowa :—A gentleman whe 
found himself upon one occasion placed between Madame de Stael and 
Madame Récamier, remarked very awkardly that he had wit on one side 
of him, and beauty on the other.— Without possessing either one or the 
other,” observed Madame de Stael. ; 

It has been hinted that Madame Récamier has left her memoirs; we 
should be very glad if this were true, but we scarcely dare hope it. She 
has, however, left us the celebrated picture of Corinne, which ornamesl.- 
ed her drawing room ; a bust of herself by Canova; the original drawing 
of Girodet’s ‘‘Atala;” and several other remarkable things, which we 
do not call to mind. 





MATRIMONY. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Susan Colson’s cottage at Merton was a gem in its way; or rather. it 
was the unique setting of an equally unique gem—Susan herself. She 
was extremely short, extremely vroad, although none of her angles were 
softened by the smallest quantity of superfluous ficsh; her whaleboned 
waist was much nearer the ground than it was to the crown o“her hed ; 
with tidy green stuif gown, cap crimped over the cheel.s, and bro .d 
black riband binding round the head, she strongly reserbled one of the 
dames of romance yclept Mother Hubbard, only she always wore a sc 1s. 
let cloak, with a hood drawn over the cap, whenever she left the hon», 
instead of the famous steeple-hat of the mistiess of the cupboard. She 
was midwife to the parish, and also layer-out of the dead: both useful 
offices, certainly ; though, perhaps. their being united in one pe-son was, 
to say the least of it, odd: however, it was better so. She who so often 
ushered in life, when a household was gled “ that a man was born into the 
world,” was a popular person; and when needed again, becarse the fee 
ble or aged were passing away, ber appeararce was not so painful ard 
repuguaut as if she had been the croakiug fo eranner of death, and death 
oaly. She hr 1 “laid out,” in proper decency, all the pro5enitors of the 
present population ; all these she had b:ought into the world, and could 
have remembered, although their mother should have rr tees, whether 
Tom or Dick were the elder. She conside~ed the whole parish as he: 
children, and so in one way they were: she had pronounced them aj] 
“fine babies, to be sure,” when born, and was equally ready to declare 
them “ pleasant corpses ” when dead. Yet, after all, she was not a mere 
ghoul; her instirct as a midwife saved her from that: so, poor Susan, to 
wards many aud many an humble friend, you were a kind friend ia re- 
turn; you listened to their troubles, and retailed them exactly with the 
colouring they wished; for people do not confide their troubles to have 
them kept secret. Who shall condemn this gossiping! Many things 
you did with professional zeal, which amateurs shrank from ; as if the 
désagrémens ot such acalling were become agrémens to you. Why, co 
they were to the parish ductor; and bu for this, I presume, we must go 
without doctors or nurses, 80 ought not to be revolted at tastes which are 
at variance with our own, but of which the exercise is so needful. 

The o'd cottage which enshrined our busy Susan’s worldly goods, her 
bodily presence being seldom among them, was the image of herself: it 
was the only red-brick one for miles, and that was a great convenience ; 
all country lads cannot read, but all, when sent atahard trot upon a mare 
which rever trotted before, however the pace might bewilder their facul- 
ties, retain a consciousness of the difference between bricks and wattle- 
and-dab. And now, O heroine of the hour! when they had identified 
your dwelling, what wonderful rides, in what wonderful ways did they 
take you!—well-shaking you on pillion behind the most awkward of 
plough-lads, digging his iron-shod shoes into the sides ot “the old mare,” 
the only steed to be entrusted with so precious a freight, and she appvo- 
priateiy devoted to the embassage; for if her grunts and groans, as she 
flounders a)ong rutty lanes and through swollen brooks, mean anything, 
they are irvocations to the Juno Lvcina of the steb!e-yard ; and hence- 
forth the farmer will remembe: that his Jim is near avout the same rising 
as ‘th’ old mare’s colt.’’ 

But we must leave off this digression, into which Puck, mounted on a 








, field, and fell,” and return to the 
perked, pinched, quaint domicile. which we asserted was the brick-and- 
mortar representative of Susan Colson; and, lo! Susan herself, lantern 
in hand, is entering her owr door. Outside itis a bitter evening; white 
above, around, below; white, as snow driven by the north wind, if a 
thing resembling nothing but itself may be compared to itself; the door 
opens, and inside all is red, lurid, dusky, like Susan’s cloak by the horn- 
lantern tight. Is it a witch's sabbath? Five or six shrivelled faces are 
displayed by the glow of the embers they are ing over. What in- 
cantatory gesture do they perform? The fingers are spread in airy while 
the upturned thumb is applied to the nose, begrimed with the incense of- 
fered to it ; equal parts of tobacco, Cologne earth, and pulverised glass, 
compose the piquant mixture; and when put into the village chandler’s 
canister, it becomes by virture of the Excise-laws, “ Scotch snuff.” King 
Jamie! King Jamie! do they ridicule thy Counterbd/ast in this the peculiar 
counterblast of the rogueish chandler? Are the old crones “ taking a 
sight” at thy memory? 

The hostess (in the absence of Susan) now looms through the misty 
atmosphere, pungent with smoke acid, impregnated with snuff; sitting 
up in that bed in the corner beyond the fire, which for thirt years she 
has not quitted, is Dame Colson, Susan's mother, and a jolly e is she. 
Rheumatic fever, and self-indulgence when motion was painful, crip- 
pled her; but now that ninety years have passed over her head 
plump, cheerfal, and hale, her face is smoother, less wrinkled and care- 
worn, than any of those present. You have often seen her portrait; Jan 
Steen painted it con amore. Do you not recognise the round face, linen 
cap without a border, and jacket bedgowa? The tail-stemmed glass in 
her hand contains “a drop of something comfortable ” this cold night— 
“Hollands Geneva!” Jan Steen knew something about that, too. All 
the old woman's faculties are perfect at ninety ; but the dame has always 
been a selfish woman, and such people do not wear out fast; the cares 
and anxieties which make so many prematurely old she knows not, and 
never knew. The earliest memories are always most perfect in the aged, 
ard all that was ‘‘ before Susan’s time,” her mother has the power of sup- 
p'ying. Of course, when you want information regarding some past tren- 
saction, she goes back to the generation or two before your object; but 
the wonderful old woman is never better pleased than in going over again 
o: shifting ground, till she sets you right with her chronicle at last. The 
great event of her latter days was her removal in a bed-carriage with 
“ two grand trotting horses”’ to the next assize town, to give evidence in 
a case of birth-claim to property long alienated, and, by her own account, 
neither jadge nor jury could have come to any decision without her clear 
recollectioa of long, otherwise forgotten, matters. Of course the village 
oracle is more oracular than ever now. “ Did not my lord judge say she 
w.s a wonderful woman?” Who would provoke the torrent of vitupera- 
tion which a dissent from that great opinion would produce? She is 
never lonely, for, as her daughter is official gossip for nine parishes 
in the wholesale line, and is never long at home, the dame conducts the 
retail business, and embellishes her uarratives of events which have glad- 
dened or saddened families, by giving the reasons why certain blessings or 
judgments should visit such or such fathers’ sons. .The neighbours who 
came in to “ bide a bit wi’ poor old dame,” who hasn’t a soul to speak to, 
“*have no fancy for scandal.” Ob, no! but their little attentions are 
hired by it, and Susan need not pay: for an attendant on her mother in 
ot rer coin. 

“You're late to-night, Susan!” said the younger and more cleanly-look 
ing of the party; she had been a servant at the Rectory in Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s time, and retained something of the domestic’s style, as distinct 
from such as have never left the cottage. 

“Ay, Ibe, indeed, Hannah. Mra, George has kept the gals in a bustle 
all day, coss 0’ my lady.” 

“Ts my lady really coming?” 

“They expect her; but so her did last night, for the matter of that.” 

“It’s my belief my master will never pass till he’s told her what’s on 
his mind, whatever it is,” said Hannah, with an expression of awe. 

“Something on his mind? That’s bad! that’s what’s killing him so 
young, then; he not seventy yet!” said the woman of ninety. “ It’s bad tor 
the parson to have something on his conscience. Who's to go to talk to 
him? I never heard sich a thing in all my born days!” ; 

“ Well,” said Susan, “I must go back pretty quick; and I don’t advise 
any of you to talk in sich an onchristian way. There’s plenty of things on 
every budy’s miad, as I know tull well, when they lie a-dying: but I 
never saya wo.d. Sure-/y I could hang half the parish, if I wasn’t as 
mute as a maggot!” 

Amiable old professional. 

One of the sisterhood nods affirmatively; “By the blessing of God 
that you could!” Yonder apparent featherbed, with a string tied round 
the stayless middle, the bloated face sunk into the chest, Susan’s aid du- 
camp ia exiremis for forty years,—in what colours can we paint her? 
The Cologne-earth mixture already described, tempered with gin? Hav- 
ing long ago a quired the mask of face and speech fitted for “‘ death bed 
scenes,” she cannot quite throw it off among her cronies; always fud- 
dled, always heartless and unfeeling, she attempts to pass for “a good 
soul,”—‘‘a pious body.’ ‘“ By the blessing of God !” applied on every 
occasion, appropriate or otherwise, and “ Thank you, ma’am,” with a curt- 
sey, closing every sentence, she intends to give an impression of devoted- 
ness, kindness, and civility tu the friends of her patients. The patients 
themselves are not deceived, but as they generally die—no matter; and 
if ever able to complain, itis all laid to the ungracious “crossness”’ and 
“fancies’”’ of sickness, attested by such an astonished, injured, innocent, 
casting-up of the eyes, as must convince the most suspicious. 

‘“* Who has settled to sit to-night?” asked Susan; ‘it’s time we stirred.” 

“Not me, thank you, mg’am,’’ answered the Featherbed, “ till I be fair- 
ly ‘ bleeged’ to’t, by the blessing of God! He’ so fidgetty and restless, 
one can’t keep still a minute comfortable like, thank you, ma’am.” 

“ That one can’t,” agreed Susan; but ‘‘sitters-up musn’t expect it; while 
there’s life, people will be restless and troublesome.” 

“ Ay, when a body’s stiff, that’s the time for a tidy night of it, by the 
blessing of God!” 

“Was master very bad last night?” asked Hannah of Mrs. Featherbed. 

“ Poor sould, he was as onpatient as ever he could be, thank you, 
ma’am! When [I went to do something to his pillow, he says, ‘I can’t 
a-bear sperits!’ So says I, ‘ By the blessing of God, there’s no er 
will come e-nigh you, sir,’ (dying folks often do see things, though); but 
says he, ‘I’m not afeared of them, it’s t’other bad spirits,’ and laughed 
childish-like.”’ 

“ Why, it was the gin you smelt of, Mrs. Featherbed !” 

“Gin! Dohe call that abadsperit? Let um give us hollands, then: 
I've no objection, I’m sure,” chuckled the hag, “thank you, ma’am! 
Well, he kept a-lisieniag, and a-saying, ‘ There’s wheels! Go and look, 
Betty!’ And then just as I got settled again, he’d scream out, ‘ She’ll be 
too late!’ And I says, ‘ Why, sir, you can’t expect no other, seeing as 
how it’s past twelve o’clock; but, by the blessing of God, she’ll come in 
the morning, if you'll try and enjoy a little sleep now, that’s a dear!’ 
And he says, ‘ You may sleep yourself, if you can,—I can't.’ Old fool! 
Just as if I, that’s paid to tend poor, dear, Christian creatures, ever did 
sleep, to say sleep, these fifty years—thank you, ma'am !”’ muttered the 
crone, as she relapsed into the dozy state natural to her, and from which 
she had been roused by reflections on the indignity she had sutfered from 
Mr. Meredith. ' 

“Weli, Mrs. George Meredith does make a good cup of tea in the 
night, I will cay,’’ remarked Hannah, who thoughtit proper to maintain 
the credit of a house in which she had once lived. ; 

“She ought to leave the canister, though, and the black bottle, instead 
of measuring it out,” replied Susan; “’taint like a lady !”’ ’ 

“ How should she be like one?” exclaimed the quondam housemaid ; 
“she’s only a set-up thing! A real lady says, “ Ask for what you want, 
the servants will give it you.” , . 

 That’s if they have it, I s’pose—leastways if they haven't devoured 
it themselves,” tartly retorted Susan, who had sundry reminiscences con- 
nected with Hannah's ministrations when Mrs. Meredith died. But 
this also put her in mind that she had questions to ask respecting that 
melancoly event which only Hannah was likely to solve, so growing 
civil,— 

“T’'m thinking, Hannah, that as my lady knew you years ago, may be 
you'd like to go with me to-night, ‘specially as the poor dear old geutle- 
man is so sartain she will come, and I be rather feard of fine ladies.” 

“Fine ladies! A true lady may our Miss Ellen, as was, be (I never 
know how to title her properly, I can’t think how Lady Rashleigh came 
to be turned into Lady Douglas); but whatever great lady she may have 
come to be, bless her! there’s no pridein her. It’s very nat’ral poor 
master should loug to see her again,—he that’s never set eyes on her 
since she was as gay a young lass as ever turned any house topsy-turvy, 
—just as I'd tidied it, too! He’s never been the same man aga’n. I’m 
sure I can’t think what makes people fancy he has something on his con- 
science,—and he a parson, too! I’m sure, when I lived there——” 

Hark ! a distant, rambling sound: wheels! really wheels! 

None but the parson’s daughter, hastening to his dying-bed, could be 
travelling there at such a time and season. 

“1 couldn't have beleft it!” said the spiteful featherbed. ‘I thought 


cart-mare, has led us, through “ 
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her poor, dear, old creature of a father was nothiog to her this many a 
day ; but, by the blessing of God, she’s come at last. Now he may part 

peace as soon as he likes. Good night. Thank you, maam And 
she dozed off again. 

Meantime Susan and Hannah were busily cloaking themselves; the 
featherbed was then shaken up, care taken that the aged dame should 
not be burned in her bed when alone, as she was left in the house all 
night; and Susan locked the cottage-door bebind ber as her visitors de- 

arted. Then, as they picked their steps throrgh the snow, the cautious 
usan inquired of Hannah what sundry wanderings of seuse—bat, al- 
= incoherent, tending one way—might mean on her patient's part. 

“He talks of papers, and dreadful disclosares, and that people's sins 
are surely visited on their children; and then he will have it he has no 
disease doctors can cure, only a broken heart. He cried out, ‘ Lt will 
kill her! iy child! my child! Aad it is my hand mast strike the blow! 
My sins, my weaknesses have done it!’ 1 dare say he did frighten Betty 
Featherbed nicely ; she’s an ignorant soul, and thought at first be was 
going over his old sermons again; but, bless you, net he! I know the 
ways of dying sinners too well, and a great sinner surelie ishe! I wasn’t 
there when Mrs. Meredith died, but there was a talk about papers then, 
I’ve heard say ; and he maunders about them unlucky papers now. 

“ Well, I doremember, when she was so bad, she told us life, and more 
than dear life, depended on them papers in her desk: and we told master 
afterwards, but he never found nought bat receipts fur the butcher's and 
baker’s bills, and such like; and she, being always particular about 
housekeeping accounts, was afraid he would go and pay the money 
twice over.’ 

“ No, that’s not it; there’s been something found out, and more lately 
too,—a few years ago, maybe; and Mr. George was there, by his bed, 
one day, mas I heard the old man begging and praying to him, ‘Oh! 
George, spare me! Don’t tell anybody while I live! Let me die first 
Oh, if I had but died before those papers were found !’”’ ; 

“ Well,” said Hannah, “if master really is a wicked man, in which man 
in the parish would you put trust?” , 

“ Why, none; aad I’ve known most of em since they gave their first 
equall, and screwed up their impudent anouths at the pap-boat, ’cauue it 
wasn’t mammy! They’re not to be trusted then, aud I’m sure they're 
not to be trusted ever after, specially when they get big enough to 
wheedle after the gals; and then when they're past that, they’re always 
trying to cheat God or devil, one or t’other,—must times both at ouce. 
Trust them? J wouldn't trust them with avything but a woman as old 
as mother, and a barley loaf, and the key of the water-barrel. Trust 
’em?” she reiterated, scorufully, as sue shook her own door-key, 
“not I!” 
~ “TIT wonder how it was, Susan, you got married?” said Hannab, thought- 

y- 

“The way you may, lass, any day,—by making a fool of myself! Col- 
son wasn’t worse than other fulk, I dare say; bat he didu’t live long, so 
I don’t know how he might have turned out. But, you see, [ should never 
have took to nussing if I hadu’t been a tidy widow; and without me 
what the ovighbours would have done, Lord only kuows! though I say 
it myself,—poor, helpless, thriftless bodies, as they be! So everything 
is best as it is.’’ 

And what moral did Hannah deduce from this tirade? That nurses 
were well paid and fed; that Susan could not last forever; aud that she 
might succeed to the post, if duly qualitied by the proper course of study 
as wife and widow ; aad so—she resolved to enter into *‘ the holy estate 
of matrimony” the very first opportuuity. 

CHAPTER VIII- 
Speed on! speed on! fast ebbs the sand of life.—Anon, 

A travelling chariot is dimly visible through the steam from four hur- 
ried posters, Lady Douglas kad travelled from Scotland over winter 
roads, without any servant for the last two stages, as it was her father’s 
express wish that she should come alone. Sir Arthur, who had escorted 
her as far as Carlisle, returned home; and a contidential servant awaited 
her summons at , twenty miles from Merton. The villagers, roused 
by the wheels, looked out, and concluded it was not “ my lady,” after 

1, as she did not arrive in a coach-and six, with laced liveries and pow- 
dered wigs, like the metamorphosed Cinderella in cottage-wall pictures 
(what a pity nobody furnishes pictures for the million!). Bet, perhaps, 
Miss Ellen had never been turned into a fiue lady, after all? and it was 
only “their pride at the parsonage” made it out so. The little wicket- 
gate opens, a voluminous package of cloaks and furs passes along the pa- 
ved path into the house ; Susan and her partner have followed ; the door 
isclosed. Till to-morrow, when they emerge again, the villagers must 
wait with itching ears, to kaow whether Mr. Meredith is to be taken iu 
his bed to be examined on a ¢harge of murder, or whether his wife had 
been the guilty party, and he only concealed it —rumours of au uneasy 
conscience aud gnawing remorse having been spread by Betty Feather- 
bed ; bigamy, forgery, long hushed-up crime revealed by supernataral 
agency,—skeletons found in gardens,—women walking without heads in 
dark walks,—ghosts sitting on barrel-heads in ceilars,—*“ raw heads and 
bloody boxes” in wells,—every tale of horror that everybody had ever 
heard was fished up in elucidation of the Meredith mystery. 

The post-boys drank their ale at the Lion; but they had been hurried 
off from the last town by a lady who promised to pay them for extra 
haste; aud she had been as good as her word, having given them gold, 
so, of course, was a lady ; they neither knew, nor cared to know, more. 
The host and bostler, in whose custody the carriage remained, examined ev- 





ery cranny and pocket, in hopes of finding fresh mysteries or a solution of 


old ones; and they were rewarded by—a paper of saudwiches, put up 
by the housekeeper at Castle Douglas three days ago. “ And what is 
that rag, Jack, hanging to your heel!” A cambric and lace pocket -hand- 
kerchief, saturated with tears. A “little bird told me” the “ Lioness” 
went to church in acollar trimed with fine ‘‘ Valenciennes” ever alter. 
CHAPTER IX. 

Coiled in his heart a serpent secret lay, 

Torturing with venomed tooth.—Anon, 

The wife of one of the wealthiest and most distinguished gentlemen in 
England,—a man whose name will be connected with history as having 
formerly succeeded beyond hope in difficult negotiations abroad, and 
who is now, if not the head, at least the braius of the coantry gentlemen 
“ in our house at hame,” is seated oy her aged father, whose hands grasp 
hers, as if never to be unloosed,—a grasp like that of the dead,—the 
grasp of one who concentrates in it all the life that remains to him, and 

© pent-up feelings of twenty bitter years; and now would he were bat 
died now that his Eilen’s hand and his have met again, before he blasts 
her ear—her heart—her brain, with his revelations ! 

“ My father ! oh, my father!” 

“ My own, own child !” 

Miserable father he !—but he is dying ! 

Miserable child! teafold miserable is she,—for in her there is life-strengih 
for years. 

And as Lady Douglas sits in matronly grace in that humble chamber, 
looking round on its familiar furniture, does she notice that the curtains 
are of dimity, not silken damask,—that her father is shabbilty lodged ? 
No, but when she sat there last, that room had another lodger—ber zealous, 
foolish, worldly, but, towards her, ever-loving mother, is aot—not there, 
at least; the old double matrimonial pillows are placed no longer, and 
sadly rolls the head of the survivor in solitary restlessness soon to be laid 
beside hers, who sleeps already “ where the weary are at rest,” 

“ Ellen, my strength fails fast; 1 have no time to lose in telling you 

, 


Tap! tap! 

*¢ Susan Colson is ready to come when wanted.” 

“My child, send them away! shut them out! One night let me be in 
peace. They bave turtured me enough before you came.” 

“ Oh, father, and you would not have me here !” 

Lady Douglas went softly to the door, and stating it to be her intention 
to remain with her father alone, desired them to be in atteudance, in case 
of need, in some other room, and very civilly begged no more disturb- 
ing messages might be sent, This behest was obeyed, but everybody 
was extremely offended. Mr. and Mrs, G. Meredith agreed in opinion 
for once that it was exceedingly brusque, and wanting in respect for 
them ; also it left unsolved two problems of momentous importance to 
the household, who were awed by Mrs. George's flaming accounts ot 
the luxuries to which Lady Douglas was accustomed, “ what her ladyship 
would please to take for supper, and whether she would sleep on a bed 
or a mattress 1” 

But no supper was partaken of, no mattress rested on, by the weary 
traveller that night. When all had retired to their bed-rooms, she re- 
mained alone with her father, 

About one o’clock his chamber-bell rang loudly, and continued an 
incessant tinkling. Susan Colson and her aid hastened to the room; the 
poor old man, half-raised in bed, an expression of anxiety ia his face, held 
the bell-rope; his daughter lay nearly across him, motion!ess, 

“ Oh, sir!” exclaamed the nurse; then gave a scream which finished 
rousing the household. Mr. Meredith’s eyes were glazed ; he was dead. 
He had expired in the act of summoning help for bis fainting daughter, 
and his hand yet retained its death-hold of the bell-rope. 














CHAPTER. X. 
Lightly they’li talk ofthe spiritthat’s gone.—WoLrs. 

The villagers knew by the boom of the chuarch-bell next morning that 
their rector bad pas away; they knew very little more. An ex 
aggerated report got about that Lady Douglas had turned the nurses vi e¢ 
armis out of the room, changed the medicines, and hurried the catastrophe. 
But Susan and Hannah were far too busy to venture forth,—not that 
poor Hannah was of much use, nor did she give promise of shining in 
the new vocation to which she had elected herself. Atraid to be left 
alone with the dead, she stole away and sat at the stair-head by Lady 
Douglas’s door, tili the sobs and agony of that stricken one drove her 
theuce ; it was more than her “ heart could bear,” she said, and availed 
herself of the first errand out of the house. 

The story the affrighted woman told did the gossips good: it was 
worse than they imagined. What an awful death! It proved old Mr. 
Meredith even a greater sinner than his amiable neighbours suspected, 
and this was nutes to them. Strange that the people who had been cared 
fur and helped in sickness and in health, the flock which he had tended 
so faithfully to the best of his affectionate ability, should, out of mere 
love of gossip, |uxuriate in scandalous reports about their pastor, his 
very profession adding zest to them! Yet soit was. People never seem 
so gratified at the fall ef any one as of him their appointed rebuker and 
guide, nor so to gloat on inpurity and unworthiness in any sinner, as 
when they may be charged on him who christened and married them. 

Poor Mr. Meredith! erring and weak wert thou, but heavily in this 
world were those errors and weaknesses visited. Let us hope that by 
the side of thy still weaker helpmate “ there is peace.” 


——ge 


THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 
Continued from the Albion of June 30 


CHAPTER XVII. 

The prestige of wealth with which John was unconsciously invested 
made him, at Mrs. Lamb’s ball, a person of much more consequence 
than he had hoped to find himself in so shorta time. His hostess was 
particularly attentive, watching over him so carefully that there was no 
longer any fear of his lingering partuerless in passages and doorways, and 
whispering in the ear of each desirable acquaintance to whom she pre- 
sented him some talismaaic words, which caused him to be always re- 
ceived with favour. He felt assured that these introductory whispers 
were descriptive of his own recognized merits, though he did not feel 
particularly grateful to Mrs. Lamb for her good opinion, which he con- 
ceived to have been extorted rather than coaceded. But like another char- 
acter of our times, who has risen into sudden consideration, he was in- 
debted tor his success entirely to the reputa‘ion of his uncle. The portal 
at which so many knocked in vain,—before which so mauy wander to and 
fro, hoping, doubting, fearing, and sometimes (emboldened at witnessing 
the entrance of a rich aspiraut who bribes the porter, or an audacious 
spirit who climbs the wall) tapping with such timid and uncertain finger 
as insures the immediate slamming of the door in the suppliant’s face, 
seemed to stand for him invitingly open. 

His host, the Ram, (who, so far as [ know, had nothing, either of out- 
ward adornment or of disposition, in common with the animal whose 
name he bore), received him as one whom it would be politic to propiti- 
ate,—calling him “ Sir,” and proffering a few feeble remarks with a de- 
ferential air, previously to again retiring to a seat behind thedoor, or other 
private nook, where he was happy in tinding himself unnoticed. Mam- 
mas and daughters alike seemed proud and kappy to make our hero’s ac- 
quaintance; and when he was not otherwise engaged, one or the other of 
the Misses Lamb was sure to be at hand delighted to entertain him. 
Thus John began his social campaigns with a confidence he had not ex- 
pected to feel. 

it was here, for the first time, he saw Trant in society. Easy, negli- 
gent, though suflicieutly courteous, his evident carelessness of the opin- 
ions ‘hat might be formed of him produced an effect which he might 
nave aimed at in vain by exerting his ability to please, and showing anxi- 
ety fur the success of the effort. His indifference, coupled as it was 
with the evidence of latent power, impressed on most of those with 
whom he came in contact an idea of his superiority and a feeling of 
a for him, often acknowledged, though fur the most part unwill- 
ingly. 

The only times at which his manner rose to earnestness were when 
addressing a young lady of very aristocratic and striking look, at whose 
side he placed himself whenever an opportunity offered. She was talf 
and very graceful,—uander which circumstances, time-honoured custom 
demands that [ should describe her form as “rivalling the classic mo- 
dels,”’ or ‘‘such as a statuary would have loved to look on;” but others 
besides statuaries might have admired her breathing charms, and John 
bad the bad taste to prefer her outlines to any that ever were carved out 
of marble, Her eyes passed with superficial observers fur black, be- 
cause of the dusky brown of her hair, but were in reality dark blue, 
and out of them there looked, undimmed by timidity, untrammelled by 
the prescriptive placidity of society, a living soul distinct of lineament. 
Not fi:fally, as asoul sometimes looks forth whenroused by emotion from 
its sleep or torpor,—-not peeping, as a timid one ventures to do, from be- 
neath lids quickly lowered; but steady, fearless, yet gentle in its glance, 
it settled on each object with calm intelligence, She carried her graceful 
head a little back, aud to John’s romantic fancy it had so auch of the look 
regal as to be incomplete without a diadem. 

“Who is that lady talking tv Trant?” inquired John of Miss Gay. 

“Don’t know,” said Miss Gay; *‘ I never saw her before. She looks a 
grave creature: no fun in her, I’m sure,—not a bit.’ 

Just at that moment the lady in question involuntarily contradicted 
Miss Gay by a merry laugh, called forth by some remark from Trant, 
while her face was lit as warmly as if the evening sun had flashed on ic. 

*‘ By Jove, how handsome she looked then!” said John, gazing at her. 

Miss Gay pouted,—she didn’: like to hear any one praised but herself; 
though she took John’s compliments, when he felt sufficiently encouraged 
to bestow them, rather as a right than a favour. She made it a rule to 
receive the flatteries of her captives with indifference, and otherw ise t 
harrow up their souls till she had succeeded in plunging them in deep 
despondency, when she would elevate them again with a touch of favour, 
thus diversifying the level of flirtation with a perpetual succession of bill 
and vale. This evening she had been particularly capricious in conse- 
quence of observing John’s elation, which she deemed it good policy 
to repress ; to which end she found it necessary to resort to a strong mea- 
sure. 

“You're engaged to me for this dance, you know,” said John, as the 
piano began to discourse most melancholy music; “and there’s Miss 
Post beginuing to play the Sepalchral quadrilles! Don’t expect me to 
be amusing, for I always feel like a mute at a funeral when she’s at the 
piano; those dirge-like strains seem to ‘ bid me remember mine end.’ ” 

And he was just extending his arm to lead the iady to the dance when 
Lothaire slid up, and with a confident smile offered his, which she took 
and walked away with him. 

‘Civil, that!’ thoaght John, in great indignation; “ wait till I ask her 
again, though,—-leaving me, too, for that fellow Lothaire! I wonder what 
the deuce the women ail see in the smiling blockhead !”” 

It was the first check he had received during the evening. 

“ No one but Miss Gay could venture to do these things,” remarked 
Mrs. Frank Lawless, who, seated near John, was watching with amused 
interest the indignant expression of his face. 

Mrs. Frank Lawless, though a little passée, was still pretty, and fonder 
than ever of being thought so, Saxou and Norman, Cat and Dog, Pro- 
tectionist and Free-trader, were not more fiercely antagonistic than she 
and Miss Gay, whose fresher charms often secured the attentions of those 
whom the more skillful blandishments of her experienced opponent failed 
to propitiate; and Mrs. Lawless repaid the spre/@ injuria forme by inuen- 
dos, anecdotes, and evil reports, all tending, though detivered iu the bland- 
est manner, to traduce her rival’s character. Miss Gay nourished a simi. 
lar feeling, but expressed it differently; and they seldow met without a 
skirmish, the one wielding in the wordy conflict a sledge hammer. the 
other a small-sword, Besides her wish to vex Miss Gay, Mrs. Lawless 
was further induced to attract John by a fancy she had taken to him, per- 
ceiving in him the promise of an amusing acquaintance. 

“Comfort yourself, Mr. Faunce,” she continued, “ with the reflection 
that her present partrer is better suited to her than you would have been. 
They were made for each other. He not only dances well, but his light- 
ness extends from his heels to his head.” 

The oil thus skillfully poured by this good Samaritan soothed John’s 
green wound, and he moreover perceived how scandalous was a report 
he had heard that Mra. Lawless bad formerly suffered under an unrequited 
attachment for Lothaire 

“ if Tread you right,” she resamed,—“ and, mind, I have great skill in 
physiognomy—you are just the person to appreciate them both. You 
could never greatly admire Miss Gay, I think.” 





This was rather at variance with some assertions Mrs. Lawless bad 

made in confidence to several friends, to the effect that ‘‘ Miss Gay ap 

red at length to have secured in young Faunce an admirer, with the 
requisite degree of blindness and inexperience to dote on her for a full 
ortnight.” But John, feeling at the moment as ashamed of his attach. 
ment as a patriot accused of tuft-huntiug, only confessed it by his glowing 
cheek, and muttered something about “ knowing Miss Gay slightly, bur 
not quite understanding her.” — } 

«“ That may be, and yet no impeachment of your penetration,” rejoin. 
ed Mr. Lawless. “ Philosophers don’t study systems by watching shoot. 
ing-stars or Jack-o'-lanterns.” 

“ Ah, you've some mind about you, madam !”’ thought John; but he 
wanted sadly {to change the subject. “ You know I'm almost a stranger 
here,” he said, “ and may sibly throw away my admiration on some 
of the undeserving, unless forewarned. Take compassion, therefore, on 
my inexperience, and sketch me the rest of the company. I have no 
prejudice against caricature. So long as the mirror you hold up to na- 
ture is clear, and polished, and neatly framed, [ don’t mind a few knots 
in the glass.” ! 

“ Well, then, to begin,” said Mrs. Lawless, “ there’s Miss —— but, 
stop! ‘twill save time, and my pictures will be just as true, if [ give you 
classes, and not individuals, Observe, then, those young ladies that [ 
point to,—they are all at present in a rudimental state, Just preparing to 
‘act their part with that great actor, man ;’ take care of them, for these 
startled fawns are very insidious and deceptive. You would scarce imagine 
that any of their soft, shy voices, could be raised ou small provocation to 
Xautippe’skey. Miss Prood heads another class,—there are just six of 
them in the room: they are very earnest in the laborious pursuit of 
trifles; spend months in the production of deliberate and inexcusable 
outrages on art, which they call pictares; don’t lnagh at jokes, because 
they don’t comprehend them; and think that by looking prim at impro- 
priety, dressing dolls for bazaars, and reading standard works without 
understanding them, they are qualifying themselves to take their place 
among the ‘ Mothers of England.’ Then there are the opposites of these, 
who think parties the great end and aim of life, and dancing the highest 
attribute af banache: You see [ don’t paint my characters in oil. The 
gentlemen are in two grand divisions.—those who make business a pleas- 
ure, and those who muke pleasure a business: the first relax with the 
air of playful mill-horses; the second evjoy themselves like serious butter- 
Hlies, who tind it no joke to flatter among the flowers.” 

“So much for the rules,” said John, “ but I think there must be some 
exceptions,—that lady, for instance, whom Trant is talking to.” 

“That's the Honourable Miss Basnett,—she’s only on a visit here, and 
I never saw her before; but she certainly dvesn t look as if she belong- 
ed to either of my classes.” . , 

“And the onatiatnet are none of them worthy of particular remark?” 

“Why, there are a few oddities,” replied the fair satirist, “ some of 
them amusing enough. There’s oue, old Mr. Hoyle, wandering about 
trying to get up arubber, which he will hardly succeed in, for he is so 
fond of whist that people are atraid to sit down with him; he always 
leaves off unwillingly, and, if he could meet with three congenial spirits, 
would go on, I believe, till the end of the world.” 

“In fact, till the playing of the last tramp,” John remarked. 

“Oh, you profane creaiure!"’ returned the lady. ‘ Bat you see he 
has been unable to enlist anybody, except old Mr. Lamb, who is afraid to 
refase."’ 

“ Why doesn’t he ask that meek-looking little man with the bald 
head ?”’ said John. “He doesn’t look as if he had much will of his 
own,” 

“ And a very good negative quality for a married man,” returned Mre. 
Lawless; “ he’s my husband.” ? 7 

“ Dear me!—oh! I beg pardon--uncommonly nice-looking person ! 
stammered John, with a sudden determination of blood to the cheeks. 7 

« Never mind, don’t distress yourself; ['ve no conjugal sensitiveness, 
said Mrs. Lawless, quite coolly. ‘ And now I think I’ve mentioned eve- 
rybody,—no, stop! there’s one young gentleman who I think deserves 

articular notice. Nature has done much for him, Art little; he’s rich 
in essentials, wanting in superficials, and must be coined to make him 
current.” 

“What an interesting character!” said John. ‘I should like to know 
him.” 

“You'll find that difficult,” rejoined Mrs. Lawless, “ if proverbs are 
true. They tell me he has great expectations,—at least, what are called 
such nowadays; and it would be a pity if, with the advantages of talent 
and wealth, he should be deficient iu the little external compliances that 
smooth the way to success, and which with us women are half the bat- 
tle. What he wants is some lady friend, with tact, and taste, and experi- 
ence, to bestow some little pains oa him. I’ve half-a-mind to be com- 
passionate, and undertake the office; for I flatter myself 1 possess the 
two first requisites, and I fear [ must own to the last.” , 

“ Delighttul !” cried John; *‘ how i should like to be subject to such 
petticoat government !” ' 

[n the first place, 1 must debar him the use of the word petticoat, 
which is socially obsolete,” said Mrs. Lawless, smiling. P 

Oh, it was his own portrait, then, he had been favoured with! He 
didn’t exactly know whether to be flattered or not. Bat the idea of hav- 
ing Mrs. Lawless for a monitress was charming, and a number of paral- 
lel cases afforded by his reading occurred to him; such as Don Juan, 
whose course of instruction had, however, an unfortunate termination. It 
would, moreover, be a valuable alliance to form previous to the subver- 
sion of Miss Gay’s tyranny, for which he had resolved to substitute a 
more liberal form of government. That fair despot did not seem quite 
content with the new aspect of affairs. She had expected indignation 
and an air of injury to characterize John’s demeanour, which would na- 
turally have afforded her much pleasure; but instead, there was every 
appearance of an incipient flirtation with her mortal foe; and, unsuspect- 
ing as John was, he could not help thinking there was something jealous 
in the glances she trequently cast on them. If this were really the case, 
he perceived that Mrs. Lawless might clearly be made a grand engine of 
retributive justice. ; 

So, walking home from the party, he resolved to cultivate the acquain- 
tance of Mrs. Lawless. The allusion she had made to his “ great expec- 
tations” was quite unaccountable; and he remembered that two or three 
of his partners had made remarks seeming to imply the possession of 
wealth on his part. Each of the Miss Lambs had taken it for granted 
that he would indulge some expensive taste; and the Slasher had iold 
him of a perfect hunter quite up to his weight, and a brace of capital set- 
ters, which a brother of hers wished to dispose of, and which might pos- 
sibly suit him. Without quite intending to plunge into any of these vor- 
tices. he was so far influenced by the false impression of his wealth as to 
begin to consider a variety of purchases, which he would formerly have 
thought extravagances, to be quite indispensable to the support of his 
new character as a man of fashion. y 

In his room he found a letter from ‘the vicar ; and, opening it, was he 
deceived, or did a bank-note turn forth its silver lining? The flimsy 
piece of paper dropped out, and the figures in its corner showed it was 
for fifty pounds. 

I rejoice, my son (sail the vicar in his postscript), to be able to add the enclo 
to your small income, I well know such a remitiance would often have gladde 
ed my heart in my youthful days; for, though I was never covetous of money for 
its own sake, yet the shitts | was at times put to would make me desire it more 
earnestly than was defiuing. An expensive book, or a help to some uafortuns? 
in real want, often caused my well-worn coat to last another half-year; an 
think the somewhat frugal habits acquired in those straitened times have clung to 
me ever since, making ime too regardless of the appearances the pee he 
and rightly requires, from each according to his station. I would wish to spare 
you both the present discomfort and future unseemliness. 
No explanation being vonchsafed as to where the money ae ite 
from, it remained a mystery to John, who had imagined he knew . 
father’s resources to a pound. He turned the matter over and over, an! 
viewed it in every possible light. The discovery of a pot of qed in 
the orchard seemed too romantic a supposition to be adopted. A legacy 
would have been more matter-of-fact sviation of the difficulty, but there 
was nobody to leave him one. However, there the note was, opening & 
brilliant and picturesque field of fashionable distinction and ae 
and appearing t> the happy possessor an inexhaustible treasure, thoug 
it very svon proved to be the contrary. 

CHAPTER. XVIII. 


Very soon. For, arguing in his usual sanguine manner that there must 
be slate more anes this came from, he conducted his expenditure as 
if he had been the possessor of Fortunatus’s purse. Several tastes, till mt 
dormant, were developed by the genial spring-tide of unexpected a 
and his new position as @ popular member of society. The event. ner i 
wardrobe, of which he had formerly been so proud, was pronounce “ y 
Mrs. Frank Lawless altogether intolerable, and renewed by the Lon " 
tailor, in whose bills now began to appear such items as “rich ae reo 
“ extra superfine dress coat,” and the like entries, fearfully a bn - 
despairing gaze of insolvent dandyism, but which John pater ° Fae 
indifference of a millionnaire. Remembering that property bas its 
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as well as its rights, he bestowed bis patronage on most of the principal 
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le of the town, and ran up accounts which, when thought of at 
oa in imagination with charming facility. ; . 

It seemed as if a happy conjunction of circumstances had supplied him 
with the meaos of assuming a character that he had always secretly ad- 
mired, and which is sometimes met with in light literature, bat not often 
anywhere else, that of the indolent, elegant enius—the man who, with 
capacity. to govern a kiogdom, limits his ambition to the subjugation of a 
clique—who, instead of pondering schemes of empire, is content to give 
law to the social circle, within which none else dare walk ; the intellectual 
trifler, extinguishing a ministry with an epigram, or damning a great pub- 
lic character with a pun—scarce in earnest even in his love, yet refusing a 
post in the legislature that he may keep an assignation; a philosophic ex- 

uisite, compounded of Diogenes and Beau Fielding. There was some- 
thing picturesque in the idea of playing this part; of stretching his sinews 
idly in the sun, and moralizing on the sourness of the grapes of life: but 
John did not know himself, or he would have felt that bis wakeful, rest- 
less mind, would scarce be content to wink at the world and close again 
“a caeehied like this was the desire with which the influence of his 
new friend, Mrs. Frank Lawless, inspired him. She had no lady friends, 
perhaps because she thought such intimacies insipid, or it might be that 
her own sex felt too distrustful of her for friendship: but she liked to do 
odd defiant things; to tread the very verge of disrepute in contempt of 
those who wished her fall, yet feared to push herover. Like Miss Swal- 
lowater, she was impatient of the high Toryism which dictated the code 
feminine; but with this difference, that she was a womanly rebel. She 
aimed at power over the other sex by strictly constitutiona meaus,—the 
eloquence of eye and tongue, and a thousand feminine witcheries io 
which experience more than compensated the thefis of time. Her patron- 
age of Joha was open and elder-sisterly; they read novels and poems, 
and argued their merits ; walked and talked, and rode together ; while to 
others she quoted his sayings, and represented him as a budding Crich- 
ton. Almost imperceptibly she furnished him with tact and address, the 
shield and spear with which to combat the conventional world, and very 
soon did something towards converting our rather Orson-like hero into a 
Valentine. 

Still he could by no means make up his mind to relinquish the society of 
Miss Gay, who possessed quite a feline skill in devices to retain her cap- 
tives in submission, at the same time that she tormented them, and who 

d, with mach dexterity, managed to pique John into a persistence in 
his fancy for her. Thus, between her and Mrs. Lawless, his diplomacy 
was ip constant exercise, for he considered it expedient to conceal his ac- 
quaintance with each as much as possible from the other. But with all 
these important matters to employ his thoughts, there were often mo- 
ments in which he felt utterly weary of his present pursuits, and dissatis- 
faction took fuil possession ot him. 

Discontent, envy, emulation! of yore decried, but now recognized as 
noble springs of action, we had been slaves without ye! Our most ardent 
spirits are those who wish to pull down the mighty from their seat, and 
tooccupy it themselves. He who is restless and dissatistied, must of ne- 
cessity do mankind good service as the apostle of truth and improvement. 
What philosopher ike the exposer of fallucy? what leader like the up- 
setter of systems? Bile is the fountain of energy, and the liver the true 
seat of the soul. 

John Faunce was discontented. He wanted to occupy his right posi- 
tion, which he knew he could afterwards maintain ; to take it, not by 
the slow method of regular approach, but by storm. To do this he felt 
he must concentrate his forces, yet ou what point he knew not. Such a 
state of mind is peculiarly susceptible of the great doctrines spreading 
daily, wave-like, over the land. He who is pressed down by asystem na 
turally sympathizes with principles which destroy systems; and John, 
chafing and fretting on the curb, was quite ready to lash out behind on 
small provocation. He thought what he might be in a fair start where 
none carried weight, and there was no jockeying: it was easy to connect 
his own peculiar interests with those of mankind in general; and he be- 
gan to look askance atthe noble theories of Equality and Liberty, 80 
well illustrated since in the admirable extravaganzas of the ThéAtre 
Frangiis, which are extremely diverting and instructive, despite their 
slenderness of plot. 

A good deal uf his self-confidence had melted before the inflaeuce of 
Traut; for, when measuring his crade opinions with those of a man who 
equalled him in intellectual power, and excelled him in wielding it, he 
was of necessity often foiled. Trant had passed through John’s turbulent 
stage out iato calm reflection beyond ; he could give reasons for the faith 
that was in him, while Joho was as yet guided by sentiment and instinct, 
which, bowever valuable in themselves, as germinating opinion, are gen- 
erally tound insufficient to demonstrate its trath. 

Trant saw with regret his incessant visits to Miss Swallowater and her 
niece, from which he anticipated mischief in more than one way. H; 
was acquainted with them both ; and, while John irreverently regarded 
Miss Swallowater merely as an oddity, Traut, looking deeper, recognized 
in her one of the impersonations of the spirit of the age which is essenti- 
ally hermaphrodite. But with a strange perverseness, while admitting 
her to be shrewd and penetrating beyond the average, he would stigma- 
tize this wonderful woman asananomaly. “A femininedemagogue,” he 
would say, ‘‘is a contradiction in terms, and the woman who can har- 
boar and advocate such opinions must be morally unsexed.” Then he 
would hold forth like a euphuist about female delicacy, gentleness, and 
so forth, till you might have fancied yourself back in the Eiizabethan ages 
listening to Sir Philip Sidney. : ye 

“ Woman’s kingdom,” he would say, “ is vast, but it lies in the moral, 
not the intellectual world. From her springs the strong undercurrent of 
right feeling that flows beneath the surface of society, bendiug the stern, 
practical intellect of man, to graceful, unworldly ends. To her mild in- 
fluence we owe it that, for each of us who reasons well, many feel cor- 
rectly; that for every good head in England, there are ten good hearts. 
What would the world be were Swailowaters not the exception, but 
the rule ?”’ 

Theu he would quote her and other mistress minds as the worst sigu of 
the times, saying, that it was bad enough to see men denying their gods; 
but that when the very priestesses of the temple of Nature were recu- 
sants aad glorified in their infidelity, the old religion must be in a bad 
way. 

Bigoted Mr. Trant, narrow minded young officer, that would thus re- 
strict the forward impulses of the human mind. Shall the female soul, 
pregnant with mighty truths, be silent in compliance with ancient social 
prejudices? Wouid youdisarm the moral Amazon? Let ambitious woman 
free herself from the trammels of opinion, and, regardless of those dogma- 
tic precepts destructive of her natural ardour for distinction, stand forth 
not as man’s dependant but his rival. 

Such were the sentiments attered by Miss: Swallowater during a morn 
ing visit paid to her and her niece by Trantand John. The curiosity of 
the former had become so excited to know what tvok our hero so much 
into their society, that he dropped in purposely one day when he knew 
him to be there ; resolving, if possible, to counteract what he considered 
the pernicious influence of either lady, for; he had a great interest in 
Faunce’s welfare, faucying he saw in him the eidolon of his own youth. 
On entering he had found John seated beside Miss Gay on the sofa, while 
Miss Swallowater was writing ata table wear. Our h2ro’s countenance 

on seeing Trant assumed a rather distresied and dejected look ; for he 
knew he had exposed himself to ridicule, which he, moreover, suspected 
was deserved. He liked Trant very much, but he also rather feared him, 
and wished him just then anywhere else, especially when he caught his 
farcastic glance. Trant humanely directed his attention to the aunt, who 
Jaid down her pen at his entrance, but still kept her manuscript before 
her, ready to receive fugitive ideas. As he noticed the manly vigour of 
the handwriting, so different from the angular monotony of the ordinary 
female cha acter, he thought that if he wan ted to forge Miss 8 wallowater’s 
signature, he would dip his toe in the ink:stand and write with it. 

The lady considered herself the champion of enslaved womanhood; her 
doctrines were directly opposed to that of Mahomet in which he is said to 
have maintained that women have no souls. She was now writing a 
pamphiet on this subject (having finished the former one); atid was, of 
course, armed at all points. Trant at fire.t attempted to argue with her, 
gently insinuating his peculiar views of feinale influence on society ; then 
ne became facetious, asserting that a vast proportion of public tunctiona- 
ries, including members of parliament, miuisters of state, governors ot co- 
lonies, and bigh military authorities, wer: old women ; and that, conse- 
quently, the sex had even an undue share; of power. But, like most cri- 
ginal thiukers, Miss Swallowater would rot brook contradiction, and be- 
came so indignantly eloquent, that he vvas fain to yied to the current 
and allow himself to be carried away by’ it, rather than be swamped al- 
together. 

** Let ue hope,” be said, “ that the day is not far distant when the mur- 
dering lords ot creation will be convicter ibya female jury, sentenced by 
a female judge, and hanged by a female esxecaticner.”’ 

Miss Swallowater, as was customary with her when in doubtful me- 
Sution. pushed back her cap, aud scratched her heal with her pen. 
we as yet, thought oaly of iustalling; the sax iu the legislative depart- 


“ You are going a litile too fast,” she replied. “We merely want to 











be placed in possession of our rights, without trenching on man’s peculiar 
avocations.”’ 

“ Then we shall have a fine opportunity of yom | our gallantry,” 
returned Trant; ‘‘ we must chivalrously offer you the choice ol a sphere 
of action.” 

“I desire nothing of the sort,” retarned his antagonist, with some as- 
perity, espying the trap laid for her—“ no courtesy tor me. Woman ac- 
cepting a concession accorded her in compliance with the absurd chival- 
rous notions of the dark ages, would be recreant to her cause. Those no- 
tions were found on a false assumption of her weakness and man’s 
strength; and I desire to see the small remnants of them exploded. This 
very afternoon,” she continued, after a pause, “ a festival is to be held in 
the town, in honour of some of the greatest men our own or any other 
country and times have produced. Their opinions are quite my own ; 
indeed, I may boast that some of them originated with, or were at any 
rate first propounded by, myself. Now, observe the crushing iutluence of 
custom—I cannot go to this dinner—I cannot lift up my voice amid my 
male compeers in assertion of the rights of woman. Nature has endowed 
me with faculties which prejudice has smothered "in petticoats ;” and 
Miss S wallowater clutched the malignant integuments with an energy that 
threatened to disrobe her. 

“ When,” she resumed, casting an appealing look at the ceiling—“‘when 
shall our virgins strip in the arena to contend for the wreath of honour ?” 
A question which seemed to her so well adapted to rouse the dormant 
female miad, that she immediately wrote it down, and it appeared short- 
ly afterwards in print. 

“ A bold figure,” remarked Trant on the delivery of the metaphor. 

“ Very bold figares, if they appeared in public in that way,’’ re- 
ee Miss Gay, conceiving the prospective nudity of the virgins to be 
physical. 

Miss Swallowater having committed the sentiment to paper, gave a 
triamphant flourish with her pea, and dropt it in doing so; on which 
Trant stooped to pick it up at the same moment when Miss Swallowater, 
asserting woman’s independence, made a plunge at it, whereby their 
heads came violently in contact. 

Trant hastened to apologize with tears in his eyes. 
absurd politeness,”’ be ar 

“‘ Certainly,” said Miss Swallowater, speaking in rather a ruffled man- 
ner, and arranging her cap, which had been pushed over one eye by the 
collision. “I was quite capable of pickin up the pen myself.” 

Lavinia Gay had barst iato a fit of laughter on witnessing the mishap. 

“You see the force of habit,” said Trant, turning to her. “ By and 
bye I shall learn to be properly discourteous and unofficious.” 

But Miss Gay, far from agreeing with her aunt on this head, was in the 
habit of tyrannizing over her admirers in a manner that would have sui- 
ted an Arcadian lady: despatching them to extraordinary distances to 
procure articles which she afterwards discovered she didn’t want, and in 
other ways putting them to vast inconvenience for no purpose whatever— 
ot which slavery they no more thought of complaining than Don Quixote. 
John had himself only the day before ridden upwards of twenty miles, 
on a horse hired at an exorbitant charge from a livery-stable keeper, to 
recover a smelling bottle she had left behind during a visit; and on com- 
ing back, glowing with conscious devotion and the hope of praise, had the 
gratification of fiading that Lothaire had made her a present of a much 
prettier one, and that the old one was to be discarded. But, though 
unable to perceive the full tendency of her aunt’s opinions, she bad so far 
profited by them as to be under no restraint of manner in her intercourse 
with the other sex—whence the delighttul familiarity which had at first 
captivated John. 

Shenow began to exercise her blandishments on Trant, whose at- 
tention she wished to attract, partly to render John miserable, partly be- 
cause she hadn’t often an opportunity of commanding it before. Trant 
received her advances with a smiling badinage that did not give much 
promise of her success. 

** Why don’t you come here oftener 7” she said at length. ‘ But I 
sappose you've an attraction somewhere else. I wish I knew who it 
was—lI should so like to see you caught.” 

Here she flashed a glance at him that would have brightened John for 
a fortnight; but the insensible Trant was Gay-proof. 

** The fact is,” he replied, “ I should come here oftener, only I fear that 
I might end by coming too often ; I’ve no confidence in my power of resist- 
ing great attraction, Beauty alone might not vanquish me, but united with 
wit and information I must surrender to it.” 

John gave him adeprecating look; but Miss Gay was charmed at hav- 
ing discovered the secret of bh s indifference. 

“Well, [admire your caution,” she said; “ but don’t you see what a 
horrid old bachelor you’ll become if you are not more daring? Nothing 
rae you know, nothing have.” This was said with a most inviting 
glance. 

‘“‘ Every moment that I stay confirms my opinion of the prudence of 
my conduct,” he replied, as he and John rose to take leave. He shook 
hands, in token of amity, with Miss Swallowater, who lett a spot of ink 
in his palm. 

* Queer old lady, that,” he remarked to John when they got into the 
street. “ A strange sight is woman when she leaves off those weaknesses 
that make her so strong, and goes in her naked intellect.” 

John made no reply, being engaged ia the construction ofa castle in 
the air inhabited by himself and Lavinia. 

“ The etfect of her doctrines is visible in her niece,’’ continued Trant, 
“ who appears to have great aptitade for filtering them, and carefully pre- 
serving the sedimeut. The young lady is a philanthropist in the more 
restricted sense of the word; but she shews little sagacity in fishing 
for either of us fellows. You or | could hardly be satisfied with such 
plated connubiality as that would be—“ Know we not Golloway nags ?” 

While affecting to make light of Joha’s weakness, Trant in reality 
feared for him. He remembered when he himself, ere the bloom was 
brushed from his uuiform or his heart, had fallen in love with Kate Wild- 
boy, and had very near been rau away with; and he still thought trem- 
blingly of the tremendous spill he might have got had he not early ac- 
quired the habit of riding his fancy on the curb, though with the lightest 
of hands. He knew thata man’s talents are about the last things to 
keep him clear of such mishaps. Except in novels, clever men never 
marry clever women; after caprioling all day on Pegasus, one can’t sit 
by the fire on him. or ride him up stairs to one’s chamber. 


“It was all my 
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THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S AFFAIRS. 


So much curiosity has been at times excited about the above nobleman’s 
position and condact, that some insight into them will not oe without in- 
terest. The exposé took place in the Court of Queen’s Bench, Westmin- 
ster, on the 3Uch ult., on occasion of an action brought by a solicitor, to 
whom the Duke was indebted, against the sheriff of Backiogham for 
making a false return of nuda bona, or no effects, when legally authorised 
to seize. The plaintitf lost his cause; but that is unimportant. A few 
days afterwards the Times published the following article, singularly il- 
lustrating the prodigal and contemptible conduct of a father, happily re- 
deemed by the chivalrous generosity of his son. The J'imes had been 
accused of vindictively persecuting the Dake ; but we cannot see any 
evidence of it ; whilst the public may derive beuefit from a knowledge 
of such events, for similar occurrences, that make no noise, are not un- 
known in other walks of life. Besides, he is but a poor friend to any order or 
society of men, who takes pains to boister up the black sheep that disgrace 
it. Happily the British peerage can atford to make sucha sacrifice. The 
Times says, ‘ 

*« It was about this time last year that the sale of the furniture and deco- 
rations of Stowe commenced. For a long time ramours had been afloat 
that the ruin of the family of Buckingham and Chandos was near at hand; 
but it needed the first smart tap of the auctioneer’s hammer to convince 
the world that the blow had absolutely fallen. The strangest :umours 
were rife among the crowds who were conveyed by the North Western 
Company’s traius to Wolverton, as to the real causes of the disaster. There 
was no imaginable act of folly or extravagance which was not attributed 
to the Duke of Buckingham, and so strauge did the calamity appear, so 
complete and so sudden the vicissitude of fortune, that every report re- 
ceived a ready credence. The bankrupt noble had—so it was said—for 
a considerable number of years taken up mouey at four, five, or ten per 
cent. that he might purchase land which could retura him but two per 
cent. His ruin was merely 8 question of time. The accumulated mort. 
gage was spreading like a cancer, and must soon work out its destructive 
etlects. The Duke of Buckingham, so it was stated again “ on unques- 
tionable authority,” was iu the babit of borrowing large sums of mo- 
ney, simply that he might have the pleasure of hoarding up packets otf 
bank notes. We will not attempt to revive the idle gossip of the time, 
tor now we have lying before us aa authentic statement of ‘the position of 
the Duke's attairs tor some time previous to his open declaration of insolv- 
ency. La the presence of the balance sheet idie rumours and surmises 
tall to the g ound. : 

It was ou Saturday last, at Westminster-ball, the truth came out. Sooner 
or latter the lawyers kuow all. What statements of the actual condi- 
tion of the lauded gentry might uot a conveyaucer in large practice 


farnish, were he capable of disclosing communications made to him 
under the sacred seul of professional secresy? So, again with regard 
to the leading counsel in the Common Law courts, aud the principal 
solicitors of the kingdom ; it is to them—abuse them as we will—we all 
ran in our struggles and difficulties. Not one tythe of the curious 
stories that come to their knowledge ever find their way into the law 
reports. The Dake of Buckingham’s cese is one of the exceptional 
instances; and since the ruin needs must have come, it is as well we 
should understand the real pcsition of affairs, and the true causes that 
led to the ruin of one of the great families of the kingdom. Marvellous 
as were the suggestions put forth by quidnuncs last year who visited 
Stowe, pencil and catalogue in hand, the simple narration of the 
Decline and Fall of the Buckingham family as it came out the otker day 
in Westminster-hall, appears as wonderful as any of them. 

The present Duke of Buckingham succeeded to his father in 1839. 
The value of the family property was about 61,000/. a-year. The Buck- 
ingham property produced aboat 34,000/. a-year ; the Chandos prope 
about 17,000/.; and the unsettled estates about 10,000/.—making port 
about 61,000/. a-year. [tis stated by the Attorney-General, in his open- 
ing speech, taat at the time the present Duke succeeded to his father the 
estate wasencumbered with debts to the amount of 900,000/. The Duke 
himself used more cautivus terme—‘‘I succeeded to the title of Duke of 
Buckingham about nine years ago. At that time the estate was encum- 
bered to a considerabls amount. I took those liabilities on myself, toa 
considerable extent, for my father’s assistance. A very considerable 
portion of these incumbrances continaed down to May, 1847. Great 
interest was paid.” We should have desired something more precise. 
It would be worth while to know for how much the late Dake of Buck- 
ingham s debts went in the liability of the present Duke for a million and 
a half sterling, to wnich we shall presently have occasion to refer. In 
the year 1844, when the Marquis of Chandos came of age, the Duke’s 
debts amounted to £1,100 000. Three yeas more elapsed, and in May, 
1847, these debts had increased to a million and a half. “ [ cannot say,” 
said the Duke of Buckingham on Saturday, ‘‘ what wdas the amount o 
my debts in May, 1847. Taking family annuities and mortgages together, 
the amount was about £1,500,000, as made known to Lord Chandos. It 
was from £1.400 000 to £1,500,000."” Sach being the actual position of 
affairs in 1844 and in 1847, we cannot but recal to recollection the events 
which occurred at the former of these two periods. The following brief 
extract from Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s speech in defence of the Marquis of 
Chandos will give one side of the picture :— 

“Immediately after the Marquis came of age, and as soon as the necessary con- 
veyances could be procured, the Marquis became a party to a deed by which he 
took upon himself this charge of £1,100,000 upon his property, and stipulated mo- 
thing for himself. The Marquis did not gain a shilling by that transaction. but 
made his estate liable for the payment of the sum of £1,100,000. At that time 
the sum of 400.000’. was raised in order to pay off some of the debts, but only 
the sum of 200,000.. was appropriated to that object, and the rest disappeared,” 

Sach was the commercial operation performed amidst the din of the 
festivities which celebrated the coming of age of the Marquis of Chandos 
in the year 1844.” 

We remember well the accounts we received at the time of the cele- 
bration of this event. The inhabitants of « Stowe, Reedelike cum Chack- 
moer, Akeley, Foscott, Water Stratford, Maid’s Morton,” and other such 
rustic localities, went stark mad with joy. ‘‘ The morning was ushered 
in by a salate from the battery, manned by a party of the Royal Bucking- 
hamshire Artillery Corps.” At 12 o'clock the same party fired a birth- 
day salute which was responded to by the “ Bourbon Battery” atStowe, 
which gave the signal to the “ battery on the North Lawn.” The Royal 
Bucks Artillery Corps and the Royal Bucks Hussars were seen galloping 
and scampering about in every direction. The Corporation of Bucking- 
ham, Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen, proceeded to Stowe to present 
their address to the Duke upon the auspicious occasion. ‘ His Grace 
occupied a position near the centre of the apartment, the noble Duchess 
on his right hand, the Marquis of Chandos on his left, the Lord Chan- 
cellor behind.” The Mayor carried up the address and handed itto the 
Recorder. But we will not proceed further in our recital of this past 
mockery of regal state and ceremonies. Suffice it to say, that it was cal- 
culated at the time that the expense of the celebration of the “ auspicious 
event” would reach £30,000. There were not wanting those who said 
that a day might sooa come when the young Marquis might bitterly re- 
gret that so considerable a sum had been so prodigally wasted, and might 
wish in vain for the interest of so mach capital, as fur an income of im- 
possible attainment. 





But it was in the midst of this pomp and and splendour, his eyes daz- 
zled with the brilliancy of his father’s Court, and the uniform of the 
Royal Bucks Hussars—~his ears dinned with the salvoes of the birthday 
cannon—that the Marquis of Chandos, a youth without experience or 
kuowledge cf life and business, was induced to sign a deed by which he 
took upon himself his father’s liabilities, and let the creditors in upon the 
fee, without making the smallest stipulation in his own favour. Such a 
transaction is beyond all comment. We believe, however,—and to the 
eternal honour of this young nobleman be it spoken—that had his ex- 
perience of life been more extensive he would Lave acted in precisely 
the same manner. In May, 1847, when he was some three years older, 
he—in his proper person uot being indebted to the amount of one sbill- 
ing—executed a second deed, by which he charged the vast pruperty to 
which he is the heir with the full sam of his father’s debts, which then 
amounted to £1,469,000. All that he receives is an allowance of £1,500 
per annum from the creditors as a salary for managing the estates, and 
even this sum the young nobleman divides into three equal portions, of 
which he retains only oue for his own use; a second portion he bestows 
upon the father who has ruined him ; and a third upon one who is, per- 
haps, more to be pitied than any other who has suffered by these trans- 
acuons. Such isa dry statement of the position of the Buckingham 
family. The rental uf the whole estate is little more than £60,000. 
The debts amount to £1,500,000, and for these debts interest is paid at 
the rate of 5 per cent., and in some cases higher, so that the interest 
actually exceeds the rental. To such a point has a great family 
been reduced by extravagance and fully. Wecannot indicate what has 
become of the vast sums which have “ disappeared.’”’ It is clear enough 
they were not wasted upon land speculations, or the statement would 
have been made in open court. Better anything than the suppositions 
suggested by the sileuce of the party most immediately concerned.”’ 


ne 


TERRIBLE COLLISION AT SEA. 
Tue Evropa, AnD THE CHARLES Bartiett. 


From the European Times of the 7th inst., we extract the following 
account of an accident that has occasioned much public feeling. 


The Steam Ship Europa, Captain Lott, arrived here on Sunday morn- 
ing last, at 9 o’clock, after an extraordinary passage of 10 days 18 hoars 
from Boston to this port. On boarding the Europa we were grieved to 
find that she had on board 43 persons, the survivors of the passengers and 
crew of the American barque Charles Bartlett, which vessel the Europa 
ran down at sea on the 27th ult., in lat. 54 49, lon. 23 30, about 700 miles 
to the westward of Cape Clear, causing the Joss of 134 lives. The Char- 
les Bartlett, Capt. Bartlett, was an American ship of 400 tons burthen, 
chietly loaded with lead and chalk, and having 162 steerage passengers, 
one cabin passenger, and a crew of 14 men, outward bound for New 
York, and at the time of the collision was going at the rate of about five 
knots an hour, close hauled on the wind. The Europa was sailing at the 
rate of 11} or 12 knots per hour. At the time of the collision both vessels 
were enveloped in a dense fog, which prevented those on board of either 
seeing beyoud a few yards. At about half-past three o'clock the look- 
out of the Europa suddenly perceived the ship through the mist, and had 
just time to announce the discovery whena dreadful collison took place, 
the Europa striking the Charles Bartlett amidships and cutting an awful 
chasm in her side, killing several persons on board. The barque imme- 
diately began to settle down, and in a few minutes sunk. The scene du- 
ring those tew minutes was appalling in the extreme. A crowd of suff- 
ering wretches, maimed and broken by the collision, lay dead or dying 
at the spot where the bows of the Europa bad entered. Some of the in- 
dividuals who crowded the decks appeared panic-stricken, others ran 
shrieking tv and fro in despair, while some rushed forward and eagerly 
seized upon the opportunities which were presented for giving them a 
chance of safety. The most strenuous exertions were made on the instant 
by all on board the Europa for rescuing from the imminent peril which 
pressed upon them as many individuals as possible. Hand buoys and 
ropes were thrown over, boats were lowered, and every man was busied 
in those few tearful minutes in rescuing the struggling sufferers trom the 
waves. Yet, with all the exertions that could be used, ouly 43 individu- 
als were saved out of 179, who had recently been alive on board the un- 
fortunate ship. Amongst those preserved were the captain of the Charles 
Bartlett, the second mate, and sevenseamen. Of forty women who were 
on board only one was rescued. 

Itis a remarkable circumstance that the second mate of the Charles 
Bartlett, aud all the men of his watch, who were below at the time uf the 





collision, were saved, whilst the whole of the watch on deck, with two 
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exceptions, perished. The boats of the Europa, which had been lowered 
immediately on the collision taking place, and which had been actively 
engaged in picking up the unfortunate sufferers, were near being engul- 
phed in the vortex which the sinking of the barque created. No blame 
whatever can be imputed to those in charge of the Europa. The colli- 
sion was purely accidental; no human foresight or prudeuce could have 
prevented it; and on the unfortunate circumstance taking place, every 
exertion was made to save the crew and passengers of the sunken vessel. 
The damage sustained by the Europa was very trifling. She has sustetc- 
ed the loss of afew feet of the cut-water above the water line, and « small 
rtion of the wood-work below the figure-bead, but on the whole the 
amage was so light that the vessel made noadditional water. Toe most 
fervent sympathy and the greatest exertions were used by Captain Lott, 
all his officers and crew, the Admiralty agent (Lieutenant Read), and all 
the passengers of the Europa. ; . 

Immediately after the accident a committee was formed, electing Mr. 
Bates as its chairman, and Mr. Peabody secretary, for the purpose ot giv- 
ing a tangible form to the benevolence of the gentlemen and ladies on 

rd. Babersigtions to the amount of £352 5s. were collected on the 
instant. ‘ ‘ 

We may here observe that at one of the committee meetings on board 
the Europa, the following resolution passed unanimously :— 

“That we have witnessed with feelings of intense interest the bold and rapid 
movements of Captain Forbes, of Boston, that his self sacrificing and daring leap 
into the sea to save the passengers of the Charles Bartlett commands our admi- 
ration, and we rejoice that these deeds were performed by the missionary of the 
Jamestown.” 

The following statement has been given of the unfortunate collision, by 
Captain Bartlett :— 

“The Charles Bartlett was a first-rate ship of 400 tons register. She left the 
Downs from London, bound to New York, on the 14th June, with a general hea- 
vy cargo, of about 450 tons rip and 162 passengers in the steerage. one cabin 
passenger, and féurteen souls of the crew, had fine weather, with light easterly 
winds up tothe 19th. From that time to the 27th had 8.W. and W. winds, and 
foggy weather. At noon itcleared up a little, observed the lat. 50 48 N., and esti- 
mated the long. at 29 W.., all well un board, and everything looking prosperous. 
Soon after noon a dense fog set in, wind W. by S., ship heading to the N. W., 
close hauled, all sailset. At three o'clock ordered a good look-out from the top- 
gallant forecastle ; also directed the man at the whee) to look sharp to windward. 
At 3 30, p.m., being on the weather side of the poop deck, heard a rumbling to 
windward like distant thunder; turned my ear to windward and my eye to the 
horizon. The man atthe wheel noticing that I was listening, looked :s windward 
and cried out ‘Sail ho.’ I at once saw what I supposed was a ship about one 

int forward of our beam, about 400 yards distant, I ordered the helm up, 
thinking she did not discover us that we should have time to clear her before slie 
could come into contact. All hands shouted at the same time to alarm the ship, 
and I ordered the bell to be rung, and called to the ship to ‘ Port her helm’, as I 
saw that was the only chance of escape. There was nearly one hundred passen- 
gers on deck atthe time, All was of no avail, for in one minute from the time 
we saw the ship she was upon us, going at the rate of twelve knots, striking us 
abreast of the atter main shrouds. The crash and the terrible scene which ensued 
I am not adequate to describe. I was knocked to leeward with the man at the 
wheel. 1 recovered myself in a moment, shouting for every person to cling to the 
steamer as their only hope; I caught hold of a broken chain on the bow, and hauled 
myself up, shouting at the same time to the crew and passengers to follow. I 
had barely time to get on the stedmer's bow, and, while getting up, I noticed that 
her bow was into the ship within a foot of the after hatch, and that she was stove 
clear to the lee side, and that fulltwenty feet of her side were stove in. There 
must have been nearly fifty persons killed by the collision, and every exertion 
was made by Captain Len, his officers. and crew, and the passengers on board the 
steamer. The boats were lowered as soon as possible, Unfortunately, only about 
ten were saved by the boats, the balance, making thirty-three more or less, saved 
themselves by hanging tothe bow. The steamer lay by the scene as long as there 
was any hope of saving any. Of the crew, Mr. Thos. Parker, of Charleston, S. C. 
aged 22 years; George Parsons, of Portland, Maine, aged 18 years; and Wm. 
Rich, of Gravesend, England, aged 25 years, were lost. A list of the passengers 
and crew saved will be found in the public prints. We were most hospitably en- 
tertained by the captain, officers, and passengers of the steamer. 

‘Twill notice that all due exertion was used by Captain Lott, and officers and 
crew of the Europa as well as all the passengers. I particularly observed one 
passenger using the most noble exertions ; I saw him let himself overboard and 
clench a man in his arms, and, finding him dead, let him go. I next saw him on 
the bow of the boat hauling a man from under water with a boathook, who was 
afterwards restored to life on board. I afterwards found that person to be Cap- 
tain R. B. Forbes, of Boston. I cannot express myself as I feel for the noble and 

enerous conduct of all on board in contributing to the wants of the surviving suf- 
erers, and for the sympathy felt by all, particularly by the ladies. 
“Witviam Bartlett.” 

The committee appointed to inquire into, and report on, the circum- 
stanves of the collision, after a reference to Captain Bartlett's statement 
and the log of the Europa, thus conclude their report:— 

“ It appears from the evidence tendered, that the officers and luok-outs were at, 
their posts, and the committee are satisfied that all proper vigilance and activity 
were used in this sudden emergency on the part of the steamer. The comniittee 
having weighed all the circumstances of this painful and unparolleled disaster 
whereby about 136 souls found an untimely grave, fee! bound to report that no 
blame can be attached to either party. They feel convinced that everything was 
doue by the commander, the officers, and the crew of the Europa to prevent the 
lamentable disaster, and everything tried after its occurrence to save lives and to 
minister to the comforts of the survivors. They annex a list of the surviving pas- 
sengers, with a recommendation to collect a subscription for their immediate re- 
lief from the cabin passengers of the Europa. A list of the officers and crew of 
the Charles Bartlett is alse hereto appended. The committee, not doubting for a 
moment the liberality of the British and North American Mail Steam Ship Com- 
pany, yet venture to recommend to the company the propriety of their giving a free 

to the p s and crew, or such of them as may desire to g9 to the 
United States.” 

The following extract from the log-book of the Europa corroborates the 
above statement in the most important particulars :— 

“ Jung 27, 1849.—Sea account, Commences with moderate breezes and a dense 
fog. Set starboard foretopmast studding sail. At 3.30 dense fog; could not see 
further than the ship’s length ahead. A sail was reported by the louk-eut ahead. 
The helm was put hard a-port, and the engine stopped ; but before we could clear 
we struck her between the main and mizen rigging, and in about four minutes from 
the time she was first seen she went down. Boats were immediately down. Al- 
together forty-two persons were saved of the crew and passengers. She proved 
to be the Charles Bartlett, of Plymouth, United States, Captain Bartlett, from 
London, bound to New York, with 162 passengers, and fourteen men, Ja sinking 
she took away our head knees and foretopmast ; the boats pulled round the pieces 
of the wreck until satisfied that no more lives could be saved. At 4, thick wea- 
ther, At 430 set on the engines. 

The Luropa sustained but little damage, and none of the passengers or 
crew were injured. Messrs. D. and C. Maclver, the agents here, have, 
with their characteristic liberality. given £20 towards the relief of the 
survivers of the Charles Bartlett, in addition to the liberal offer of the 
company to send free to America the whole of the passengers and crew 
saved. 





PRESENTATION OF A MEDAL TO R. B. FORBES, ESQ- 


At a meeting of the members of the Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane 
Society, Geo. Johnston, Esq., in the chair, it was resolved to present one 
of the medals of the society to R. B. Forbes, Esq., of Boston, U.S. for hie 
courage and humanity io leaping overboard from the Europa, on the oc- 
casion of the late fata! collision, and assisting to save the lives of the pas. 
sengers in that unfortunate vessel, the Charles Bartlett. Mr. Forbes is 
the geatleman who was the means of sending to Ireland and the western 
islands of Scotland an immense suoply of provisions, of the value of 
£60,000, during the year of famine—an act of generous humanity which 
ought never to be forgotten. The following is the resolution of the Hu- 
maue Society :— 

“ Resulved,—That a medal be presented to R. B. Forbes, Esq., of Boston, U. 
8., in testimony of this society's admiration of his bold and meritorious conduct 
in leaping overboard. at the risk of his own life, from the steamship Europa, on 
the 27th June last, and his praiseworthy attempts to save the survivors of the 
Charles Bartlett, when sinking, in consequence of the collision with the 
Europa.” ‘ 

The following letter was addressed to Mr. Forbes by the chairman:— 

“Underwriters’ Rooms, 3d July, 1849. 

“ Sir,—I have much pleasure in transmitting to you the accompanying resolu- 
tion, by which you will perceive that the Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane So- 
ciety, desirous of marking their admiration of your gallant conduct on the recent 
melancholy occasion of the loss of the Charles Bartlett. have unanimously voted 
you one of their medals, which I shall have much pleasure in presenting to you 
at any hour to morrow most suitable to your convenience.—I remain, &., 

“ GeorGe Jounston, Chairman. 

In pursuance of this arrangement, a handsome gold medal with the fol. 
lowing inscription was presented to Mr. Forbes yesterday morning, at the 
Underwriters rooms :— 

‘To R. B. Forbes, Esq., as a compliment to his philanthropy and gallant con- 
duct at the loss of the C. Barileté, 27th June, 1849. 
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FREE TRADE versus PROTECTION. 
Enotanp 1n January, 1846, anp in Juty, 1849. 
Mr. Disrazct has contrasted with his usual ingenuity the British Em 
ire in Janaary, 1846, and in July, 1849. He bas described the prosper- 
ity of the former period and “the great and general distress,’’ as he calls 
it, of the latter. Taree years have elapsed, he says to the Minister. Lord 
Jobn Russell and his colleagues have possessed the government of this 








country for three years uncontrolled and uucriticised. Toney have passed | Your committee are not, however, 


all their measures. They have not had to encounter an organized oppo- 
sition. Therefore, he concludes, they are particularly concerned in the 
comparison between England as it was when they came into office, and 
England as it is at this moment. No one can object to so inoffensive a 
conclusion. Doubtless the comparison has often occurred to Lord John 
Russell and his colleagues withoutthe aid of a remembrancer. Indeed, 
so startling is the contrast, so sudden the transition, not so much of Brit- 
ish as of European affairs—so universal has been the change for the worse 
throughout the whole world, that it is impossible for any reasonable 
man old enough to nutice public affairs at the commencement of 1846 
not to be possessed with the continual consciousness of a melancholy re- 
verse. A passage from Bermuda to Baffiu's Bay, from June to November, 
from Brighton to Bermondsey, from a villa at Twickenham to the interior 
of Whitecross-street Prison, will not fail to produce an overwhelming 
idea of deterioration and downfall. Any casual observer of public af- 
fairs, will have just such a feeling of what the world has undergone in the 
last three years. When Mr. Disraeli proclaims the fact of such a change, 
and appeais to the dreary sensations it universally inspires, he goes on 
safe ground. He starts at least from a fact, and addresses himself to a 
universal sentiment. But there stops the truth of his case. The moment 
we ask the extent, the nature, and causes of the present distresses, we 
are forced to part company with Mr. Disraeli. The truth is, that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, uncontrolled and uncriticised as they have been, 
have nothing to do with it, except that they have done something to miti- 
gate the effects of some terrible misfortunes. 

But while everybody is aware of a transition, we should think every- 
body who is not wilfully and invincibly blind will know it to be something 
very different from the transition imagined and adorned by Mr. Disraeli. 
Iu January, 1846, there sti]l existed the remains of a fictitious prosperity ; 
though bubbles had burst, and bubbles were still bursting in every di- 
rection. Many hundred railway schemes were then awaiting the open 
ing of the session. Various branches of professional skill were in fall 
employment. Iron and other materials were in excessivedemand. In 
every town and almost inevery village in these islands there were fer- 
sous who possessed shares or scrip of a great marketable value, who na- 
turally believed themselves rich, and who, therefore, spent money, con- 
tracted obligations, and extended their trade far beyond their habit. Their 
wealth was imaginary, and such as relied on it too securely were ruined 
in consequence. Agaiu, though the potato had given us a foretaste of 
what was to come, there were many who would not believe it, and who 
resolutely maintained that Sir Robert Peel was exaggerating the danger 
fur his own party reasons. The potato was still trusted. Like railway 
scrip, it was 8'ill believed to be wealth. The Irish landlords still imagined 
themselves in secure possession of the potato rents. Again, the agricul. 
tural party still imagined that they were to derive a profit from national 
calamity, and that if the potato should fail, or if otherwise there should 
arise an extraordinary demand for corn, it was for their special good, and 
to give them a monopoly of food. This also was an illusion. Besides 
the innumerable victims of the railway delusion, there were many ban- 
kers, merchants, manufacturers, planters, and others in trade, who, as it 
subsequently appeared from the examination of their books, imagined 
tuemselves to be worth many thousands when they were in fact worth 
nothing at all, but were trading and even living on credit. Lastly, for 
we are compelied tu close the list of delusions, all Europe imagined it- 
self ina profound and durable calm, and expected to do nothing for 
many years to come but make railways, contract loans, effect gradual re- 
forms, and talk a little about new coustitutions. This turns out to have 
been as great a mistake as the rest we have mentioned. So, then, Janu- 
ary, 1846, was a period of illusions. The vation was wrapt in a reveriv 
of wealth. Like the youth in the Arabian Nights, it fancied its basket of 
crockery a mine of inexhaustible riches,and launched out accordingly. 
Such is the first member of the contrast. At the distance of three years 
and a half, with ali Eugland, [reland, and Scotland, all Europe, and a hun- 
dred thousand untortanate dupes, proclaiming that they were cruelly de- 
ceived, and that the prosperity of Jauuary, 1846, was all of it moonshine, 
Mr. Disraeli sull calls that a period—nay, a crisis, of prosperity. Every 
prop of that prosperity was afterwards found rotten: but Mr. Disraeli 
can still speak of it asa real and substantial structure. 

We certainly did expect from Mr. Disraeli a somewhat more discrimi- 
nating and candid comparison of the periods. There have been other 
causes in operation besides the “ uncontrolled’”’ influence of the Govern- 
ment in the Legislature. Uuless Lord John Russell be the Faunus of the 
Roman agriculturist, it was not he who blighted the potato. Uuless he 
be Juno, or Tisiphone, or Mars, or some other good, bad, or indifferent 
deity, it was not he who revolutionized Earops aud planged it in war. It 
was not he who reduced railway scrip from a fictitious toa real value, and 
exposed the latent but long-standing insolvency of so many mercantile 
houses. From Mtr. Disraeli we hada right to expect, not merely a gener- 
al acknowledgment of disasters beyond duman coutrol, but some apprecia- 
tion of their force aud extent; for no theory is worth astraw which does 
not fully take into account all the facts of the case. ‘ Ireland,’ he says, 
“is in a state of social “‘decomposition.”” Trae; but why? Because her 
staple food has been in a state of physical decomposition. At any rate do 
justice to that fact. To the same cause we chiefly owe the increase of 
the poor-rates during the last two years. In the year 1848 alove700,000/ 
of that increase was spent in the relief of lrish immigrants, Why omit a 
fact 80 necessary to a justappreciation of the contrast? Itis computed that 
the British exports to Germany usually employ the wills and factories in 
thenorth two days in the week. War has closed that outlet. The same ca- 
lamity has deprived six thousand persons at Hull of their daily bread. 
Such facts belong to July,1849, and ought not to be omitted from a studi- 
ed description ot its character. Again, Mr. Disraeli represents the agri- 
culturists asin the depths of adversity. What is the fact? For the tive 
months ending May the average for guvod and bad wheat has been 45s. 
3d. For the sake of the farmers we could bave wished it a little higher. 
But while the present price, or rather the price a week or two since, is 
pathetically specified, no notice whatever is taken of the still more im- 
portant circumstance that the average price of wheat for the last three 
years has been 583. 34d.—a very good price—so good that we were lately 
told Heaven had specially exempted the agriculturists from the misfor- 
tunes which fell on their mercantile neighbours. 

We have undergune a great change since January 1846, but it is not a 
change from real prosperity to real distress. It is a change from a spu- 
rious, a fuolish, and a fraudulent prosperity, to a more real, safe, and ho- 
hourable system. It is a change trom intoxication to sobriety, from in- 
sanity to sense. A mountain of talse credit has collapsed. We do not 
wish the mountain back again, for the pleasure of having the inevitable 
collapse still to come. Huudreds of unpretitable speculations have been 
withdrawn. Meauwhile legitimate and honourable trade is in a healthy 
aud improving state. There may be complaints here and there, but we 
have not yet heard of a single workshop or factory having closed, or a 
single field throwu out of cultivation simply aud solely on account of free 
trade. If any such instances are to be found let us have them.— Times, 
July 3. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPORT ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The select committee appointed (by the House of Commons) to con- 
tinue the inquiry undertaken by a committee appointed last year, to cou- 
sider the best means which Great Britain cau adopt for providing for the 
tinal extinction of the slave trade, and to whom the evidence taken be. 
fore the said committee was referred, and who were empowered to re- 
port the evidence taken before them from time to time to the House, and 
who were further empowered to report their observations to the House ; 
have further considered the matters referred to them, and have agreed to 
the following report :— 


“That the committee which was appointed in the last session of Parliament to 
consider the best means which Great Britain can adopt for providing for the final 
extinction of the slave trade, adopted certain resolutions, which were reported to 
the House. In the purport of thuse resolutions this committee is agreed with the 
committee of last session. 

“ That a long and large experience of attempts to suppress the slave trade by a 
naval force, leads to the conclusion that to put down that trade by such means is 
impracticable. 

‘Phat over and above a return to the system of discouragement by commercial 
legisiation, several measures have been suggested as suitable auxiliaries to the 
present system, particularly the destruction of barracoons. the infliction of the 
penalties of piracy on the captains and crews of vessels engaged in the s'ave trade, 
and the entorced liberation of all slaves illegally imported into Brazil and the 
Spanish colonies. 

* That your committee have considered whether these expedients are practical- 
ly available, as they conceive that if that were the case, such expedients ought to 
be tried before the abandonment of the system of forcible suppression should be 
resolved upon, But even assuming that Great Britain either is actually entitled. 
or could by negoziation acquire a tit'e, to adopt all these measures, your committee 
are still convinced that such a prosecution of them as could alone be effectual, 
would not be sustained by the general opiuion of other civilized countries; would 
be attended with the imminent risk of very serious calamities, and would scarcely 
be sooner commenced than abandoned. 

“Your committee are, therefore, constrained to believe that no modification of 
the system of force can effect the suppression of the slave trade, and they cannot 
undertake the responsibility of recommending the continuance of that system. 
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re I repared to recommend the immedi 
conditional withdrawal, by Great Britain, of her contingent from that cad = 4 
her influence has been so mainly instrumental in recommending to other coun 
tries, without any communication with those countries, and without any definite 
oe of their views. 

“Your committee are, however, of opinion, that the aim of those com i 
tions should be to release Great Britain from such treaty engagements la reaper 
to the slave trade, as place the question of maintaining a blockading squadron be 
yond the free and exclusive control of British authorities. : 

“ Your committee do not conceive that if the use of force is to be abandoned, it 
therefore follows that Great Britainis to become neutral or indifferent with respe 
to the slave trade. = 

“ It is painful to your committee te acknowledge want of success in an under. 
taking to which the intelligence, the energy, and the wealth of Great Britain have 
been so long and so unsparingly applied—an undertaking, the success of which 
this country has endeavoured to ensure by great sacrifices of human life, and for 
which it has consented to place at constant hazard the peace of the world ; but 
nothing can absolve your committee from the duty of recognizing the truth of the 
case as their inquiry has brought it under view. 

“It would still be the duty of the British Government to avow its unabated hos 
tility to the African slave trade: to employ every means compatible with a just 
regard to the independence of other states. to promote the mitigation of its evils 
and to accelerate its final extinction; and by no means to shrink from su gesting 
further pacific efforts, and even further sacrifices. in the cause for which it has 
already toiled so much, if at any time they should be found necessary for the at. 
tainment of so happy a consummation. 

_ * That your committee entertain the hope that the internal improvement and civi. 
lization of Africa will be one of the most effective means of suppressing the 
slave trade; and for this purpose, that the instruction of the natives by missionary 
labours, by education, and ny A other practical efforts, and the extension of le. 
gitimate commerce, ought to encouraged wherever the influence of England 
can be directed, and especially where it has already been beneficially exerted,” 
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CITY OF LONDON ELECTION. 


Monday July 2, being the day fixed by the Sheriffs of London and Mid. 
dlesex for the nomination of a candidate to serve for the City, in the place 
of Mr. Baron Rothschild, who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, the 
citizens began to flock towards Guildhall from an early hour—the inter- 
est of the election being considerably increased by the,fact, which was 
not announced till Saturday, that Lord John Manners had been chosen 
by the Protectionaist party to oppose the re-election of Baron Roths- 
ona By halt-past eleven o'clock, the Guildhall was filled by a dense 
crowd, 

Precisely at twelve o'clock the Sheriffs entered the Hall, and were fol- 
lowed by the candidates and their friends. 

Mr. Raikes Currie proposed Baron Rothschild as a fit and proper per- 
son to represent the City in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Jobn Dillon, of the firm of Morison and Co., seconded the nomina- 
tion of Baron Rothschild. 

Mr. Thomas Baring, M. P., proposed Lord J. Manners as the Conserva- 
tive candidate for the suffrages of the citizens. 

Sir Peter Laurie having seconded the motion, each of the candidates, 
amidst the cheers of their respective partizans, addressed the electors; a 
show of hands was taken, and declared to be in favour of Baron Rothschild. 
A poll was then demanded on behalf of Lord J. Manners, and was fixed 
for the next day. 

The day’s proceedings terminated with the usual vote of thanks to the 
Sherifls. 

Oa Tuesday morning, the several polling-booths, of which there were 
nineteen distributed in couvenient localities throughout the City, exclu- 
sive of those in the Guildhall, where the liverymen alone enjoyed the 
privilege of recording their votes, were opened at eight o’clock, pursuant 
to the announcement made on the previous day. Baron Rothschild went 
ahead of his opponent in the first hour, and throughout the day maintained 
ihe advantage to the close. At four o’clock the numbers polled were de- 
vengoy be—Baron Rothschild, 6619 ; Lord John Manners, 3104; majori- 
ty, 3515 

Baron Rothschild and Lord John Manners went round the booths seve- 
ral times during the day, aud availed themselves of these opportunities 
of tendering their thanks personally to their supporters. 

A protest by Lord John Manners’s friends was published during the 
day. It was cautioning the electors against giving their votes to Baron 
Rothschild, as they would be thereby throwing them away, inasmuch as 
he wasineligible, because, as alleged, he had been guilty, by himself or 
his agents, as well of bribery as of treating and other corrupt practices, 
at the election of the said city held on the 29th day of July, in the year 
1847 ; and because he did not profess “the true faith of & Christian ;’’ 
and because he was, at the present time, a Government contractor. 

An opinion of M. D. Hill, Q.C., was also published by the friends of 
Baron Rothschild, stating that his election to be a member of Parliamen: 
for the city of London would be a valid election, notwithstanding his reli- 
gious faith and opinions; that such election was in no way affected by 
what had taken place in the House of Lords or elsewhere; that whether 
or not the Baron, if elected, should think fit to take such oaths as would 
entitle him to sit and vote, did not touch the question of bis right to be a 
member; and that any notice to the electors that their votes would be 
thrown away in the event of their voting for the Baron Rothschild would 
be nugatory, and ought not to be regarded. 

OFFICIAL DECLARATION OF THE POLL. 

On Wednesday, at one o’ciock, the Sheriffs appeared on the hustings at 
Guildball, tor the purpose ot making their official declaration of the poll, 
which differs slightly from that given above. There was a very numerous 
attendance of the friends of both parties, and several ladies, in the gallery. 
The hall was also densely crowded. 

The Sheriff declared the numbers polled to be as follows:— 





Rothschild ; <° ee < ae 6017 
Manners .. s ft ey os “ 2814 
Majority es - - 3203 


Sheriff Fiunis then said. that the choice of the electors had fallen on 
Baron Lionel Nathan Rothschild, who had been duly elected to represent 
them in Parliament. (Loud cheers.) 

The proceedings terminated by the delivery, amidst much uproar and 
cheering, of the speeches usual on such occasions by the successiul and 
unsuccessful candidates and their supporters. 


kuipevial Parliament. 


THE STATE OF THE NATION. 


House of Commons, Monday July 2. 

Mr. DISRAELI, in conformity with the notice he had given, moved that 
the House resolve itself into a committee of the whole House to take into 
consideration the state of the nation. The hon. member began his speech 
by declaring that he made his motion because he found the country labour- 
ing under geeral distress, and because he found that that general distress 
was progressive since the formation of the existing Government. The noble 
Lord and his colleagues possessed the Government during three years un- 
controlled and uncriticised—they had not to encounter an organized Oppo- 
sition—they obtained and held the reins of power under circumstances re- 
markably favourable. It was, therefore, most natural to contrast the 
situation of the country at the present moment with what it was when the 
nob.e Lord and his colleagues came into office What was the condition of 
the country, in its chief relations, at the commencement of the year 1846? 
A profound tranquillity then prevailed in Europe; and, if any disagreement 
did arise, the friendly mediation of England at once caused it to disappear. 
Our colonies, after suffering great vicissitudes, had then reconciled them- 
selves to their new position, and then there existed—what, alas! did not 
now exist—hope. Our export trade then reached an amount never belore 
known. The agricultural interests were then prosperous, not only because 
high prices prevailed, but because agricultural produce found a sure market. 
The state of Ireland, if not then satisfactory, was happiness compared with 
its present condition, In her Majesty’s Exchequer there was a surplus 
revenue of between three and four millions sterling. What was the state 
of the country in her principal relations now? European tranquillity and 
English influence had disappeared together. Our colonies were all dis- 
satisfied, and some in insurrection. Our foreign trade had fallen off in the 
declared value seven millions sterling. Ireland was absolutely in a state of 
social decomposition. As to the revenue, our surplus of above three mil- 
lions bad sunk to a deficiency of three millions ; and, but for the interference 
of the House, it would have sunk still lower. Such was the striking con- 
trast between the condition of England in 1846 and 1849. Yet it was 
strange, that, although we were in the enjoyment, in 1846, of all the ad- 
vantages he had described, we were then dissatisfied. Nothing, then, nee 
of being the workshop of the world—nothing less than perpetual peace an 
cosmopolitan philanthropy came up to our ambitious ideas. After the a 
of three years from the commencement of 1846, he found, from the repo 
of the Poor-Law Commissioners, that there was an inereasein the pauperism 
of the able-bodied alone of seventy-four per cent. ; an increase In the ye 
perism generally of thirty-one per cent.; an increase In the expenditure 4 
purposes of the poor of twenty-five per cent. ‘This statement alone, ma 
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r-Law Commissioners, justified his motion, for it was the para- 
Pe ix of Parliament to inquire into the causes of this startling invasion 
of pauperism before separating for the recess. The motion was a constitu- 
tional one - one founded on recedent, and its object was not to be “mt 
derstood. He and his friends meant by it to impugn the policy of the Gov- 
ernment; they considered the state of the nation to be alarming, and they 
wished to challenge the policy that produced such disastrous results. Had 
their object been merely to embarrass the Government, they might have 
framed another motion, such as might have fished some votes from the ex- 
treme Radical beuches, and caught afew from the Peel cl.que. But it was 
a question too great for a chance majority, and one that should be submitted 
witu the profoundest gravity and consideration. What were the causes of 
the present deterioration ia the condition of the people ? Irish famine —of 
course; railway speculation—naturally; commercial over-trading—to be 
sure; continenial convulsions—as the climax. Such were the causes al- 
leged by those who promised unbounded prosperity to the country as the 
consequence of free imports and their new commercial system. But he, 
Mr. Disraeli) did not believe these were the causes. He believed that our 
Siminished foreiga trade, the destruction of our home market, the adoption 
by foreign Governments of hostile tariffs, the adoption by us of that new 
commercial system which rendered British labour less efficient and of less 
exchangeable value, which diminished profits and lessened wages—he be- 
lieved these were the true causes of the sad condition of the country in all 
its relations. ‘The hon. member proceeded to quote authentic information 
on the table of the House to prove the enormously deteriorated state of our 
export trade, the destruction of our home markets, the ruin of agricultural 
interests, and the general distress of all our industrial classes. He then 
cast a glance over the affairs of Ireland and the colonies, and condemned 
the policy of the Government in respect to them. He next turned his re- 
gard over foreign countries. He believed that the policy pursued towards 
foreign powers by the Government was one of the principal causes of those 
continental convulsions of which so much had been made. He found that 
her Majesty’s Government were in communication with the discontented 
party in every foreign state, but somehow or other her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and their allies had invariably failed in their schemes, and the result 
was that at this moment her Majesty’s Ministers had no influence in any 
part of the world except at Paris, The honourable m-mber having sketched 
the principal features in the wide canvass spread by his motion, described 
the coudition of the working classes previous to our new legislative changes, 
and insisted that in no community that existed since the Roman Empire had 
the working classes a greater command over the necessaries of life than in 
England. During the last sixty years their progress had borne due relation 
to the progress of all other classes; and for the last twenty years the spirit 
of our laws and legislation was to elevate their condition. But the Gov- 
ernment, and those who joined with them, thought they would change all 
this: instead of achieving the best, they thought they would achieve the 
cheapest. The result was manifest in the embarrassment, the impoverish- 
ment, and the hopelessness of all the industry of the country. But, worse 
even than the material interests —the character, the noble and indefatigable 
spirit, the ambition of the people were destroyed. Go where any one 
might, he would hear but one universal murmur—suffering without hope. 
Mr. Disraeli, in conclusion, having quoted a passage from Cicero descrip- 
tive of a new disease that had fallen on the State—a new disease for which 
no one could discover a remedy —said he offered a remedy for the calamities 
of the country —a remedy that, he thought, would bes: relieve the sulferings 
of the people, and best sustain a falling empire. (Cheers.) 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER rose to reply. The right 
hon. gentleman recommended Mr. Hume not to propose his amendment, 
because it would be inconvenient, and embarrass the discussion of the 
question before the House. He then went on to cite reports from the 

rincipal seats of manufacturing industry in England, Scotland and Ire- 
co. trom which it appeared that work was general, and that, in conse- 
quence of the low price of provisions, the condition of the operatives was 
much better than during the last two years. He(Sir C Wood) calcala- 
ted that the fall in the price of commodities was eq ial to aa advance of 
25 per centin wages. With respect to exports, he did not think they 
a the progressive deterioration of our manufactnres becauge he was 

appy to say that the exports of the first four mouths of this year shows 
an extraordinary increase compared with the four months of the last year, 
whether taken in quantity or in declared value. The declared value 
of exports for the five months of this year was £21,190,000 against 
£18,914.000, the declared value of the export during the five cor- 
respondiug months of last year. The right hon. gentleman reed 
letters and communications to prove that the recent commereial 
legislation had produced most beneticial results, increasing imports and 
at the same time stimulating native industry. He particularly instances 
the increase in the consumption of foreign brandy, which weut on simul- 
tane ously with an extraordinary increase in the consumption of Colonial 
English, Scotch, and Lrish spirits. He also referred to the glove and silk 
trade, as proof that competition improved and extended home mauufac- 
ture. He insisted that, taken generally, the state of the manufacturing 
classes was, instead of being one of great and progressive depression, a 
state of steady and progressive improvement. He could not, however, 
give an equally good account of the agricultural classes. He admitted 
that there existed severe distress in some of the agricultnral counties, but 
he denied that the distress was general, and he insisted that in the greater 
portion uf Englaud labourers in husbandry were better off than at former 
riods. The right hon. gentleman resisted the motion, because he be- 
ieved that any attempt to revere the commercial legislation of the last 
few years would be detrimental to the best interests of the country. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE, in supporting the motion, said, there never was a 
period in which the state of the country so imperatively demanded the 
anxious consideration of Parliament. The Free Trade principle, misap- 
plied as it had been, had brought destruction upon our colomes, and 
upon all the best interests of the country. 

Mr. ROEBUCK contended that there was nothing in the present state 
of the country which could warrant such an extraordinary course as that 
proposed by the hon. member for Buckinghamshire. The whole argu- 
ment of tue hon. gentleman was based upon a date, and not upon a 
principle. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE said the whole distress of the country was chiefly to 
be attributed to the Free Trade measures, supported by the late as well 
as by the present Government. 

Mr. SLANEY moved the adjournment of the debate, which, after a 
short conversation, was agreed to. 
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We have this week to condense a fortnight’s news, brought by the 
Cunard Steamers, Caledonia of the Yth, and Europa of the 14th inst. 
The intelligence, though devoid of startling incidents, is yet full of inter- 
est. Various items will, as usual, be found scattered up and down our 
pages. 


So fir as the policy and prospects of England are concerned, these ar- 
rivals show us that the Whig Ministry has apparently weathered the 
storms of the Parliamentary session, and may look forward with confi- 
dence to the intended prorogation on Thursday next. The renewed at- 
tacks of the Protectionists have ended for the time in complete discomfi- 
ture, thanks to the indiscrest zeal with which Mr. Disraeli has pushed 
them forward, in season and out of season. With all his eloquence, this 
would-be leader of a large aud influential party is but a poor tactician. 
His monster motion on the state of the nation, brought forward on the 
2d inst., was, after an adjourned debate, disposed of by a vote wherein 
the mover found himselfin a minority of 140, in a house of 452 members 
present. Mr. Disraeli cannot bide his time. He plumes himself too evi- 
dently on the position he accidentally occupies; and though a man of 
undoubted talent, is not and need not be much feared by the occupants of 
the Treasury Bench. The subject drew out Sir Robert Peel, who, in a 
very brilliant and energetic speech, defended his commercial policy, and 
implored the house to adhere to it. The result shows what effect Sir 
Robert can produce. 

In comparison with this great defeat of the anti-Free-Traders, it may 
seem a small matter for the Whigs to have thrown the People’s Charter 
Overboard by a vote of 222 to 13. This, however, was the result of an- 
ther effort by Mr. Feargus O'Connor, and a small clique of ultra-radi- 





sway Rail-road. 





cals, to extort from the House of Commons an endorsement of his po- 
litical nostrums, which are “annual electioas, universal suffrage, vote 
by ballot, equal electoral districts, no property qualification, and pay- 
ment of members.”” How far this last suggestion may have weight out of 
doors, it would be difficult and invidious to inquire. If in the course of 
our onward progress, any of the other propositions should be seriously 
adopted by the public voice, it is certain that the stigma of immediate 
self-interest will cling to the advocates of this. Lord John Russell made 
a good, sound, conservative speech on the occasion—that being his cue. 
The amount of it we take to be, that he will not violently oppose small, 
bit by bit, extensions of the franchise, but that so far as sweeping meas- 
ures are concerned he is, as he has been called, “‘ Finality Jack.” This 
nick-name, his Lordship observed, might be applicable, but was not ex- 
actly appropriate, since the term finality was none of his. 

Though the Whigs have thus been blessed by the smiles of fortune— 
some say unexpectedly, some even undeservedly—the return of Baron 
Rothschild as Member for the City of London can scarcely be called a 
triumph, since in truth there wasno contest. True it is, that after several 
eminent Protectionists had wisely refused leading a forlorn hope against 
the free-traders and friends of Jewish emancipation, the latter being in- 
dignant at their treatment by the House of Lords—-true it is, we say, that 
poor Lord John Manners was at the eleventh hour brought up to the 
hustings to be sentenced, and carried thence to the polls to be executed. 
Nobody expected any other result; and we cannot but think it would 
have been a wiser and more dignified proceeding to have allowed the 
Baron to walk over the course. The T'imes, indeed, took the trouble to 
write down Lord John Manners, principally on the ground that he was a 
young man and a dabbler in literature, snappishly remarking,— 


An attempt of Alderman Thompson to unseat Sir Robert Inglis for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford would be distinguished by much the same sort of propriety as 
Lord John Manners’ Quixotic crusade into the region of bankers, merchants, tra- 
ders, and purely commercial men. 


We wonder under which of these four heads we shall classify Lord 
John Russell, the author of “ Don Carlos’’ a tragedy, a gentleman much 
better known in Downing street than on ’Change, and yet M. F. for the 
City of London. 

The Whigs are in luck. They have thrown overboard the old Naviga- 
tion Laws, and bearded the Agriculturists—they have carried Lord El- 
gin’s policy triumphantly through the Commons, and scraped it cleverly 
through the Lords—they have shipped off John Martin and his party of 
[rish patriots to a penal settlement in an ordinary convict ship, Smith 
O'Brien and his confederates in Her Majesty’s Brig Swift—whilst they 
have again persuaded Her Gracious Majesty herself to visit the most tur- 
bulent and disaffected portion of her dominions, and this time we hope 
there will be no slip ’twixt cup and lip. The Protectionists are driven 
beck; the Chartists annihilated: Tennyson d’Eyncourt’s Bill for Trien- 
nial Parliaments, on the first reading of which the Government were de- 
feated, has been thrown out on the second; Trade is improving, and the 
consols are at 93. To set off against all this, there are only a slightly de- 
creased revenue, a spirit of discontent in the Colonies, and the distressed 
condition of Ireland—the latter having long ago settled into a chronic 
disease, treated by the homeopathic system of remedies in small doses, 
Whatever grumbling Tories may say to the contrary, we begin to believe 
that the Whigs have weathered the storm. 

The revenue returas made up to the 5th inst show a decrease on the 
quarter of £468 546, but an increase on the year of £726,483. The de. 
crease on the quarter is entirely in Excise and Customs Departments. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has obtained leave to advance half a 
million sterling for the furtherance of the works on the Dublin and Gal. 








War rages furiously in several parts of Europe, although, singularly 
enough, hostilities have not been declared between any of the leading 
powers. The Austrians were bombarding Venice at the date of the last 
accounts; the Prussians, in putting down a general insurrectionary 
movement in the Rhenish provinces, have been compelled to bombard 
Rastadt. The Danes have defeated the confederated German forces be- 
fore Frederica, taking 1500 prisoners, and killing and wounding as many 
more. The battle, fought with great obstinacy on the 6th inst., has in- 
flamed the auimosity existing between the parties, and postpones inde4i- 
nitely all bope of a peaceful settlement. From Hungary the accounts are 
all confusion ; correspondents for the London daily journals not being 
considered such privileged persons by the Magyars and Russians, as they 
were in the late contests between the Sardinians and Austrians in Lom- 
bardy, the most contradictory statements issue incessantly from the Eu- 
ropean press. This war is, however, conducted on a large scale, and as 
both parties are in earnest, we must svon hear something decisive. 
Meantime the interference of Prussia meets with small favour in the eyes 
of British politicians ; Kossuth, the heart and soul of the Hungarian cause 
of independence, enlisting much sympathy on his behalf. 





Canapa.—We have, so far, no tidings from the British American League, 
which was to have assembled at Kingston on Wednesday last. Some 
time will probably be consumed in its organization for business, ere it 
can enter fully into the momentous questions that are to be discussed by 
the delegates. We look for calm, deliberate resolutions, which will car- 
ry the more weight, the less viclent their tone. 

A friendly and courteous contemporary, the Montreal Herald, in its is- 
sue of Wednesday last, does not see the drift of our remarks made last 
Saturday, on the distinct questions of separation and annexation. Were. 
gret not having been more precise, but as the Hera/d only comes under our 
eyes as we go to press, we must be very brief at present. Briefly then— 
the Herald sees no intermediate position between dependence on Great 
Britain and junction with the United States. Without the least belief 
that the season has arrived for determining the question, we believe that 
very many strenuous objections will be found, on further inquiry, to exist 
against the latter step. 

We will name but one—that if so rash a measure were proposed, re 
lished, adopted, and consummated, our Canadian friends would be sub 
ject at times to having their pride more mortified, their interests more 
jeopardized, and their feelings less regarded, than they have been even in 
the last three months. Let the Herald remember that the South some- 
times has to swallow the bitter pill of a high tariff, at other times the 
North to languish under the loss of protection—that the independence of 
each State renders it indeed a petty covereign in its dealings with its fel. 
low States, but that the fiat of Congress is just as imperative, and may be 
as unpalatable, as that of the British Parliament itself. We firmly believe 
that Canada is more independent at this moment than it would be it it 
sent members to Washiugtun. 





Arctic Exrepition.—London papers by the Europa contain the follow- 
ing letter received at the Admiralty. We wish it had been of a more sa. 


tisfactory character. 
“ Port Confidence, Great Bear Lake, 
September 16, 1848. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you, for the information of my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that with the boats and party un- 
der my charge I reached the sea coast at the outlet of the eastern branch 
of the Mackeuzie, on the 3rd of Angust; and having examined tlie coast 
line thence to the Coppermine River, including almost every intervening 





The rate of interest is to be 34 per cent. Also,a further 
sum of £150,000 is to be advanced to the distressed Unions—both are 
homeopathic doses. Notwithstanding the private nature of the Queen’s 
contemplated visit to Ireland, the Corporations of Cork, and Dublin, and 
Belfast, are determined to do Her Majesty all the honour in their poweu, 
and have set to work with their preparations. 

The Irish Church establishment furnished matter for debate in the 
House of Commons on the 10th inst., Mr. Osborne having moved that the 
House should go into committee of the whole, for the purpose of consi. 
dering its temporalities. Though strenuously opposed by Sir George 
Grey on behalf of the Government, he obtained a vote of 103 against 170, 
being left in a minority of 67. Mr. Osborne’s tally is, however, a warn- 
ing to the Government, that though strong, they must be wary. 

We regret to find that the cholera has increased in London and Liver- 
pool, and has been very fatal at Southampton, and some places on the 
southern coast of England. In Scotland it has almost disappeared, and in 
Paris has very materially abated. 





The Frencharmy before Rome has at length obtained an inglorious vic- 
tory. The Triumvirate has taken flight ; and the Municipality of that 
city, having defended itself with remarkable skill and gallantry, has 
finally succumbed. Their enemies obtained military possession on the 
3d inst, and on the Sth the castle of St. Angelo was delivered into their 
hands. It had been for several weeks previously a mere question of time. 
Europe, looking with astonishment at this extraordinary and disgraceful 
expedition, never duubted the ability of a regularly appointed French 
army to force an entrance into Rome. Fortunately for the cause of hu- 
manity, civilization, religion, and art, the extremities of war have been 
spared to the besieged city. Rome, in its immortal monuments, has not 
suffered any very serious damage, though sufficient marks have been put 
upon its edifices, to serve as mementoes of the infamy of the assailants. 
Mazzini and his colleagues escaped to the coast, and took refuge on board 
a British ship of war, a ready asylum for the political refugees of all na- 
tions, Garibaldi, the republican commandant, marching out at the head of 
a considerable force as the French army entered at the opposite gates of 
the city. He has taken his way to Albano—some say, with a view of in- 
vading the Neapolitan territories. Under a French governor, with the 
emblem of liberty torn down, the inhabitants of Rome are to be kept 
quiet by martial law, whilst the Government of Paris, having thus com- 
promised its honour in the face of all Europe, deliberates upon its further 
measures iu this complicated affair. Of the Pope’s real intentions we 
hear nothing positive. There are endless speculations on the subject ; 
but from the past events we can only gather that the will of the Roman 
people is not likely to be consulted. 

As for France itself, it is difficult to form any estimate of its real condi- 
tion and its probable prospects. The violence of the minority of Red-Re- 
publicans, the mutual jealousies of the moderate parties, and the incom- 
prehensible policy of the President, who apes his great uncle, without 
hiving his genius to inspire him, or his moral force to sustain him—these 
various causes appear to plunge the country into new difficulties, week 
by week, until one ceases to form opinions or give vent to speculations, 
content to note, as they pass, the more remarkable events that happen. 
Amongst the items of news, now come to hand, are the arrival of Ledra 
Rollin in London, with several of his compromised associates of the last 
abortive attempt at insurrection. They had been concealed in Paris until 
now. Almost simultaneously, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, newly accredited 
Minister from the French Republic, made his appearance also in London, 
where he may talk over Ltalian intervention with Lord Palmerston, who 
is said to have protested strongly against it. M. Lamariine is again a 
member of the French National Assembly, havidg been elected for the 
Loiret. 


bay, found no traces of any party of Europeans having passed, nor any in- 
dications whatever of shipwrecked vessels. We had intervic ws with nu- 
merous parties of Esquimaux, wao uniformly declared that they had 
seen no oo a nor any white men, and, from the friendly way in which 
these people meet us, I have no doubt of their kindness to any party of 
Europeans they might see in distress. 

During our sea voyage we deposited pemmican at Point Separation, 
Cape Bathurst, Cape Parry, and in Pasley Cove, on the north side of Cape 
Krusenstern, and erected signal posts, as agreed upon with Sir J. Ross. 

I beg that you will be pleased to express to their Lordships the high 
sense I entertained of Mr. Rae’s valuable services during the whole pio- 
gress of the party, both on the coast and in leading the men overland, and 
also my gratification with the orderly conduct of the men. 

I have the honour to be sir, Your most obedient servant, 
J. Ricuarpson. 
Medical Iuspector Commanding the Party. 
To the Secretary of the Admiralty, &c.’ 





Tue Stave Trape.—Elsewhere is to be found the report of a Com- 
mittee of the British House of Commons, condemning the present system 
of blockading the coast of Africa by ships of war, in the vain hope of pre- 
venting this awful traffic. Though the public voice will probably echo 
the opinion here pronounced as to the inefficacy of the present plan for 
the purposes intended, ithappens unfortunately that no substitute is re 
commended. Moral suasion, and increased traffic, and civilization, are 
rather vague propositions, which it is difficult to carry out beneficially 
by grants of public money, or by means of Government agents. In the 
meantime, if it be considered that the African squadron is a failure, it is 
to be hoped that no false pride will interfere to prevents its abandonment. 





Prrits or THE Sea.—In preceding columns will be found the particu- 
lars of a sad disaster at sea, the fearful and fatal collision of the sailing 
ship Charles Bartlett and the steam ship Europa. 1t is some satisfaction, 
that in looking back upon this deplorable event, no shadow of blame at- 
taches to any one. This is rarely the case in accidents so called. The 
gallant behaviour of a Boston gentleman, and the liberal conduct of the 
Cunard Company, will not escape notice. 





A Romance or Rear Lire.—On our ninth page, under the head “ Ex- 
traordinary Trial,’ will be found recorded some very singular events, 
that have recently been brought to light in a London Cuurt of Law. We 
commend the report to the special notice of legal readers. 





Cuotera.—The weekly statement made up to yesterday shows an 
average daily occurrence of 118 cases and 43 deaths, being a very trifling 
variation from that of our record last Saturday. A very partial thunder- 
storm, on Thursday evening, did but small service here in the way of 
purifying the atmosphere. The city continues empty and dull. 


Correction.—We copied into our obituary of last week, on the authori- 
ty of London papers, the name of Colonel Weare, K.H. We are glad to 
find the rumour contradicted in a journal now before us, 


—— 


FAREWELL ADDRESS OF THE IRISH STATE PRISONERS. 


Fellow-countrymen,—If your efforts te procure a mitigation of the penalties to 
which weare about to be subjected had been as successful as you desired, we could 
not have offered to you more sincere and grateful acknowledgments, than those 
which we now tender for the sympathy and solicitude which you have displayed 
in our behalf. 

At this moment, whilst we are bidding our last farewell to our native land, the 
reflection that our fellow-countrymen have not witnessed with indifference out re- 
moval from amongst them is a sweet source of consolation; and be assured, that 
this remembrance will hereafter be a soothing alleviation to whatever sufferings it 
may be wur lot to endure. 

Krowing that we address many who do not concur with us in political opinions 
we do not feei ourselves at liberty to offer any observations upon the policy by 
which this country is governed—upon the policy which gave occasion to our re- 
sistance to British power—upon the policy which now consigus us to ex‘le. We 
are compelled to repress even the emotions which we feel in reflecting upon the 
awful condition in which we leave the land that we have deeply loved; nor is 
this a fitting vecasion to pvint out the means by which its disasters may be re 
paired; but we cannot refrain from the expression of a hope that you will no- 
despair of your country; and we may be permitted to offer to our fellow-count 
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a 
a parting exhortation, that they will lay aside those unhappy dissensions 

which have so long paralyzed the = = strength of the Irish nativu, and hence- 
forth learn to love and confide in each other. Be Se 

We feel that it is not necessary to say anything to you in vindication of our mo 
tives. Even those who most condemn our conduct know that we have not been 
animated by considerations of a personal nature in hazarding all that was dear to 
us for the sake of our native land; but we owe it to our feelings to declare that, 
whatever may be the sacrifices we incur by devotion to its interests, our sapens 
7 er ea will be a prayer for the prosperity, the honour, and independence o 

and. 

Wituiam 8. O’Brrex—Tuomas Fraxcis MeaGueR—Teresce BELLEW 

M’Manus—Partricx O’Dononog. Richmwad Prison. 





Roumovren Kipwarrine at New Onceans.—It becomes our duty, as 
public journalists, to call the attention of the proper authurities to 
the following extraordinary case. If we are correctly informed of the 
facts, they exhibit a gross violation of international law, and call for im- 
mediate investigation on the part of the District Attorney of the U. States. 
The authorities of Cuba and their emissaries should be taught that they 
cannot violate with impunity American soi!; that even those who may 
have transgressed the penal laws of Spain are protected from outrage 
while under the American flag, and if surrendered at all to the agents of 
their own government, must be surreadered in the cases provided, and 
according to the mode designated by treaty stipulations. 

In a communication addressed to the Patria of Deoder last, by Mr. Jose 
Morante, au honourable and well known Spanish gentleman of this city, 
he states: that on the 8th June ult., he admitted into bis house, at the so 
licitation of Mr. Fulgencio Liorente, the editor of the paper called “ El 
Padre Cobos,” a young man named Jaan Francisco Rey, who was in bad 
health ; that he became quite sick, and Morante called in Dr. Moll to at- 
tend him; that at the end of three weeks Llorente succeeded, after 
much objection on the part of the young man, ia persuading him to quit 
the house; that in this he was assisted, during five hours, by a person 
well known to Liorente; that this person, pretending to be a physician, pro- 
cured a coach, in which were two persons, and placing Rey therein, they 

‘ot in themselves and drove off. Mr. Morante denies positively that he 
ad any connection whatever with the outrageous kiduappiag of the un- 
fortunate youth. veh 

It appears that he was then taken to a restaurant, where, it is reported, 
he was well plied with wine. He was then taken by force on board 
the schooner Mary Elien, Capt. McOonnell, which immediately set sail 
for the Havana. ; : 

This extraordinary case of kidnapping has caused much excitement in 
the city, and given rise to many strange rumors, which, at this stage of 
the matter, it is not proper to repeat. It is understood, however, that 
Juan Francisco Rey was the turnkey of the prison of Havana, and 
that two prisoners had recently escaped therefrom to New York, the 
charge against whom was of a political nature, ia relation to which the 
agents of the Spanish Crown are exercising the utmost vigilance. Rey, 
it seems, is charged with facilitating, or conniving, at their escape, and 
took refuge in this city, his punishment. if convicted, being death. We 
believe the existing treaty between the United States and Spain makes 
no provision f:r the extradition of offenders of any character. We un- 
derstand the Spanish population of our city are indignant at this gross 
outrage, perpetrated against one of their own countrymen, and are anxi- 
ous that the authors of this atrocity should receive the punishment they 
80 justly merit.—N. O. Delta, 17th inst. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Montreat, 24th July, 1849. 


Things here remain much in statu quo. The Returns published by the 
Board of Health show that the deaths by Cholera are decreasing in 
number. It was the same in Quebec: on the 16th inst. the number of 
deaths there from Cholera amounted to 53, on the 19th they bad dimin- 
ished to 30. A great sensation has been caused here and throughout the 
country by the discovery of a remedy for this fearful disease by a young 
physician in Quebec. Not being learned in such matters, [ copy the ac- 
count given of it by a Quebec paper :— 

Dr. Cayer, a young physician of this city, has published in the Journai de 
Quebec, at the request of the doyen of the faculty, Dr. Painchand, a remedy 
for Cholera, which has been used by bim with astonishing success. It acts as 
a powerful tonic upon the whole system; as a etrong astringent on the intes- 
tines, and strongly on the blood, keeping upa free circulation, and restoring it, 
ifinterruped. The carminative isto quietthe action of the stomach. Dr. Cayer 
mixes an ounce of the muriated tincture of iron with 8 or 10 drops of oil of 
aniseed. To check the pr 'y symptoms—Diarrh@a—he gives from 30 to 
40 drops in a table spoontul of cold water; ifthe diarrhoea is accompanied with 
vomiting and cramp. he gives the medicine often and is large doses [nearly one 
or two tea spoonfuls] every half hour, until the symptoms have enurely disap- 
peared. Dr. Cayer interdicts the use of water gruel for the relief of thirst, and 
suggests instead that twoor three drops of red wine be given in water. 

It is said that Madame Laborde, a lady I believe well known in New 
York, and who had been giving concerts in this city, was saved by the 
new remedy. Yesterday Lieut-Col. Holmes of the 23d Regiment, Welsh 
Fusileers, an officer who had seen much service, died of Cholera here. 

Great etturts are now being made to open a Canal between Lake 
Champlain and the St. Lawrence, and to finish the Portland and Montre- 
al Railway. Both objects are likely to be attended with success. They 
would be the saving of us. 

I shall now proceed to make some remarks on the conflict of races, 
which has hadso much todo with the present and past troubles of this 
country. Iu a former letter I quoted a passage of Lord Durham’s Report 
on the Affairs of British North America, in which he describes the main 
body of the English population of Lower Canara as “ consisting of hardy 
farmers and mechanics composing a very independent, not very manage- 
able, and, sometimes, a rather turbulent democracy.” The following is 
Lord Durham's description of the French population of the Province :— 
“ The mass of the community, exhibited in the new world the character- 
istics of the peasantry of Europe. Society was dense; and even the 
wants and the poverty, which the pressure of population occasioned in 
the eld world, began not to be wholly unknown. They clung to ancient 
prejadices, ancieut customs, and ancient laws, not from any strong sense 
of their beneficial efforts, but with the anreasoning tenacity of an unedu- 
cated and uuprogressive people. Nor were they wanting in the virtues 
of asimple and industrious life, or in those which common consent attri. 
butes to the nation from which they spring. The temptations which, in 
other states of seciety lead to offences agaiust property, and the passions 
which prompt to violence, were little known among them. They are 
mild and kindly, frugal, industrious, and honest, very sociable, cbeerful, 
and hospitable, and distinguished for a courtesy and real politeness which 

rvades every class of society. The conquest has changed them but 
ittle. The h'gher classes and the inhabitants of the towns have adopted 
some English customs and feelings; but the continued negligence of the 
British Government left the mass of the people without any of the Insti- 
tutions which would have elevated them in freedom and civilization. It 
has left them without the education and without the institutions of local 
self-government, that would have assimilated their character, and habits, 
in the easiest aud best way, to those of the empire of which they became 
a part. They remain an old and stationary society in a new and progres- 
sive world. In all essentials they are still French; but French in every 
respect, dissimilar to those of France in the present day. They resemble 
rather the French of the Provinces under the old regime.” 

Mode nh storians, from Thierry to Macaulay, have entered so largely on 
the evils springing from the conflict of races, as exhibited, for instance, in 
England after the Norman my and in Ireland to this day, that I 
need not dwell on this point. It is evident that, as oil rises above water, 
the more advanced and energetic race will ever rise above that which is 
less so. It isa law of nature and therefore immutable. To understand 
more clearly the manner in which the conflict of races acts on society in 
Lower Canada, let us ay a community to consist of 3000 French and 
1000 English. The English inhabitants wish to have a railroad, the 
French are opposed to it: from their numbers, their opposition is success- 
fal, and the project is given up. It is the same with all other schemes 
of whatever kind; not because the one portion of the inhabitants is 
French and the other English, but because the oue is a progressive and 
the other an unprogressive people. They belong to two different stages 
of civilization, with different wants, wishes and prejudices. These com- 
ing in daily and hourly collision bring on the state of things which we 
have lately seen in Canada, and which, uufurtunately for themselves, 
many other countries have witnessed before us. 

It is plain enough that with such combustible materials, always liable 
to explosion, the government of Canada can never be an easy task. 





Above all things forbearance and conciliation are necessary on the part of 


whatever men may bein power. I regret to say that the contrary course 
chietly prevails; indeed, most of our politicians, like other quacks, are 
much given to the use of irritants in their practice. If the great evil of 
the couflict of races were continually kept in view, and care taken to 
avoid the dangers every where to be apprehended from it, many of our 
di-putes aud misfortunes might have been evaded, or at ail events 
mitigated. 

We are waiting with some anxiety for the “action” of the “ League” 
whose session commences to-morrow. 


It is generally supposed that the 





majority will be against enxexation. We are a good deal amused with 
the doubts egpressed by some of your editors on the subject. Why, if 
they would not only take us, but be very glad to get us, they are less ac 

quainted with their own interests than the world believes them to be. 
The Southera men might gramble a little at first, but the bait would be 
too tempting even for them. The, ideas formed by folk on your side of 
the line 45 of the British population of Lower Canada are absurdly incor- 
rect. Far from answering the description given of them by the Richmond 
Enquirer, and the like, [ will back them. man for man, as regards sound 
knowledge and education, against any community of a like number from 
Louisiana to Maine. This ~~ very much like “ bouncing,” but as 
Touchstone says, ‘Is not the truth the truth?” SB 


PAusic. 


A Proposat.—We have long considered that it would be a most desi- 
rable thing to unite, by some means, the various musical Societies of our 
neighbouring cities with that of New York. Thatthere are many diffi 
culties in the way of such a scheme we can plainly see; but there are 
none, we think, that could not be overcome, if a sincere desire for its suc- 
cess were only evidenced by those who would undoubtedly be its lead- 
ers. Personal jealousy, professional rivalry, and other more remote causes, 
may be reckoned among the hindrances to a cordial céoperation or 
friendly understanding among musical men, or musical Societies ; but we 
sincerely hope that a more liberal and enlightened spirit will prevail, and 
that differences of birth, country, or clime, not to mention location, may 
be forgotten, and that the great cause of Art may animate all alike, and 
may prove in this instance a conciliating angel in our world of discords. 
Oar proposal is that the Vocal and Instrumental Societies of Boston 
and Philadelphia unite with those of New York for the purpose of getting 
up tri-ennial Festivals, each city having its Festival once in three years- 
The entire force of all the Societies to meet at each city in proper rota. 
tion, at an appointed time for rehearsal, previous to the Festival Concerts. 
We believe that in these three cities from six hundred to a thousand 
good choristers might be easily brought together. The Orchestra co uld 
be procured without difficulty, both as regards number and excellence. 
The chief force of this branch would probably be found in New York 
but it matters not where they come from, provided they answer the pur- 
poses of the Association. 

It will be remembered by our readers, that Musical Festivals—that in 
large musical gatherings giving musical performances on a grand scale 
during an entire week, are by no means a novelty abroad. This Festival 
giving has been a settled custom for many years, and is even exhibited; 
upon a larger scale in Germany than in England, thousands of performers 
being present at the first for hundreds at the Jast. 

The way to start this most desirable project would be for each Society 
to appoint a certain number of its intelligent members, to form a Commit- 
tee to consult and fix upon a plan of operation. Those selected should 
be practical, liberal, and enlightened men, and should have fall powers, 
subject only to the control of two thirds of the entire Societies. Each 
city would probably claim priority as to the location of the First Festi- 
val, but we think that the fair way to settle that question would be to 
give it to that city which can boast of the oldest existing Musical Society. 
One point, however should be imperative, and that is, that whatever ar- 
rangements were made, must be made for ¢hree Festivals; on no account, 
should arrangements for one be taken into consideration. 

There are a great many minor points which we shall discuss, probably, 
in our next, but every consideration is secondary to the getting np of a 
meeting to organize an undertaking such as we propose. Music needs 
some such iuflauence to give it hope and encouragement; to give it 
strength to out-live the daily onslaught of the all-pervading Italian mode, 
which bids fair tv overthrow every other style in one general annihilation. 

We have thrown out this suggestion, for the simple purpose of calling 
the attention of Musicians to the subject; in a future article we shall fol- 
low it up more at length, and endeavour to show how these matters are 
done elsewhere, and how they could be done here. In the meantime, 
we trust that our musical friends will weigh the matter in their minds 
one thing being clearly understood, and that is, that these Festivals mus¢ 
be free from all attempts to elevate cliques or parties ; it must not be one 
psalm-book editor against another; nor one class system against a rival 
method. Its scheme must be, on the contrary, broad, comprehensive, 
and cosmopolitan; and it is only under such a light, that we would have 
any one consider it. In such a light we shall consider it ourselves in a 
future article. 

RE-APPEARANCE OF SONTAG AT THE ITALIAN OPERA, LONDON. 

On Saturday evening itseemed as though the Jenny Lind furore had re- 
vived in all its intensity; the crush at the doors was terrific and the 
theatre was as crowded as ever it was on those memorable Jenny Lind 
nights. The occasion was one to create a furore—it was the rentrée of 
Madame Suntag, who, 20 years since—theu a mere girl, many years the 
junior of what Jenny Liad is now—had created quite as great an excite- 
ment on the lyric stage as Jenny Lind has done since; and who for 
purity of voice, correctness of intunation, and brilliancy of execution, 
stocd unrivalled—who was in fact the originator of the school of which 
Grisi, and Persiani, and, in some respects, even Jenny Lind herself, can 
only be considered the disciples. Those who remembered Sontag were 
anxious to observe what etfect time had produced on one of, perhaps, the 
most perfect, but at the same time the most delicate of vocal organiza- 
tions, while the younger habitués of the opera to whom Sontag had 
hitherto been a mere myth, were anxious to ascertain for themselves 
whether all that had been said of the marvels of her vocalization was only 
exaggeration, or whether she really was that which her former admirers 
represented her to be. The opera chosen for her rentrée was Linda de 
Chamoun, the music of which is admirably suited to ber exquisitely finish- 
ed style of vocalization. Her reception was superb, fur upwards of five min- 
utes the applause was renewed and renewed again, until the debutante, for 
such we may ccnsider her, was affected to tears by the cordial greeting 
with which she was welcomed back to the scene of her many former tri- 
umphs. We all remember the story of the ‘Sleeping Beauty in the Woods,” 
ou whose appearance time, after the lapse of acentury, produced no effect; 
most assuredly Madame Sontag .:.ust be a ‘lescendant from this far-famed 
lady. There she stood on Saturday, on the same spot on which she had 
stood 20 years before, looking as beautiful, as interesting, aye! and as 
young as when she took her loot Fanoovel\ of the English musical public. 

4d or ber it 
As though it were a thing of yesterday.” 
And on Saturday she appeared as though the Saturday bad been but 
the morrow of that yesterday—beautiful, lovely, janarsoting,. the same 
Henriette Sontag, who, in 1828, fascinated all Paris, and all London, and 
all Berlin. But time, which had not touched the person, might have re- 
venged himself upon the voice. No such thing; the voice is even better 
thau it was at the time she quitted the stage; there is the same purity, 
the same delicacy, the same flexibility, the same unerring accuracy of in- 
tonation (a marvellous qualification to find ina pure soprano), with great 
er, much greater power. Her aria d’intrata at once ery into play all 
her marvellous power of vocalization, and ccnvineed ber old friends 
and admirers that Henriette Sontag was fully able to maintain, and to 
add to her former reputation, while those who kad never heard 
her were forced to confess that those praises, which for years 


they had been wont to sneer at as exaggerations, were the mere, simple, 
una /orned truth. 

The utterance of the first words of the recitation, “Ah, tardai troppo,” 
at once proved that the voice was as perfect as ever, and that brilliant 
execution of the aria which immediately follows, “ Ab, luce di quest’ ani- 
ma,” demonstrated that not only was the instrument as perfect as ever, 
but that the command of the performer over it was as complete, and the 
production of the eflect aimed at as unerring, as ever it had been, The 
marvellous execution of this aria produced a perfect furore; the applause 
was hearty (a word which is seldom applicable to the applause of an ar 
istocratic audience, and never was an audieoce more aristocratic assem- 
bled within the walls of a theatre,) and enthusiastic, and bouquets innu- 
merable were showered on her. Au encore wes demanded, but the 
eupplicating look of the artiste, as she came forward to make her ac- 
knowledgements, was at vuce understood, and the encore was not persist- 
edin. From this moment the question was settled. Sontag was Sontug 

















still, ana had she sung nothing more than that one aria, her fame would 
have been re-established, and the furore would have gone ov. In the 
duet with Gardoni which immediately follows, the furore increased and 
the “ A con8olarmi”’ was re-demanded with a vehemence to which 8 »n- 

—who now herself, the nervousness of her debut over, fully shared in 
the enthusiasm she had excited, at once gave way, and its repetition 
brought down fresh thunders of applause, aud fresh showers of bouquets, 
At the conclusion of the act she was twice called before the curtain. 
The second act of Linda makes greater calls upoa the histrionic than 
upon the vocal powers of the representative of the part, and it was of old 
averred by the carpers (albeit we ourselves never saw any good reason 
for the reproach) that Sontag was cold as anactress. We were thereforg 
curious to see how she would get through the second act of the opera. 
In the earlier scenes she was graceful, geutie, and ladylike, as might have 
been expected. At the close, the interview with her father cal!s forth all 
the powers of the artiste, and here Madame Sontag achieved a most per- 
fect triamph, making her exquisite sotto voce minister to the heightening 
the effect of the sceve in a manner which none of her predecessors have 
done, or perhaps could do, seeing that none who have hitherto attempted 
the part possess her marvellous sotto voce. The whole scene with the fa- 
ther was one of the most touching and pathetic pieces of uuexaggerated 
natural acting ever witnessed. 

We trust that Madame Sontag is destined to give the eoup de grace to 
the windmill school of acting, which has already received such severe 
blows from Jenny Lind and Parodi. The last act was beautifully ren- 
dered ; the sudden shudder which she gives as she becomes revived to 
consciousness by the “old familiar tune” was an exquisite touch of nature, 
The finale was one of the most brilliant and wonderful pieces of execution 
ever witnessed. Her fioriture were showered with a lavishress and grace 
that only those who heard could imagine. The furore had reached its 
height ; she was applauded to the echo, called and recalled, and at length 
ouly permitted to leave the stage amidst showers of bouquets. It is evi- 
dent that the Sontag nights will be what the Lind nights were. The ope- 
ra was strongly cast. Gardoni was the Carlo, and his rich and silvery 
tones mingled deliciously with those of the Sontag in the duet “ A conso- 
larmi.”’ Coletti was the Loustalot, and in the malediction scene of the 
second act, was absolutely terrific in his impassionedvess. Mademoiselle 
Casolini was the Pietro, and performed the part carefully, and without 
any pretension, and, therefore, excellently well. This lady is au excel- 
lent musician, a good actress, and au accomplished artiste, and seems en- 
tirely free from those besetting sins of artis‘es ia general, vanity and pre. 
tension ; whatever she undertakes she does conscientiously, and therelore 
excellently. Beletti, as the Prefetto, was admirable, and F. Lablache was 
very quaint as the Marquis. The orchestra was admirably conducted by 
Balfe. We congratulate Mr, Lumley on having secured the services of 
Madame Sontag, and we congratulate the subscribers on having an im- 
pressario, who during the course of the same sessun, has secured for them 
the services of three such prime donne as Jenny Lind, Alboni, aud Sontag. 
—London paper, July 9. 


Drama. 


Burton's Toeatre.—This popular establishment has been well attend 
ed during the week. On Weduesday evening particularly a crowded 
house was collected for Miss Fanny Wallack’s benefit. Knowles’s beauti- 
ful play of the Hunchback was selected by the fuir beneficiaire, and with a 
strength of cast more than respectable, as far as names were concerned. 
The chief novelty, however, was the appearance of the “ Distinguished 
Amateur’ as Master Walter. We gave last week our impressions of this 
gentleman’s abilities ; and his personation of Master Walter has more 
than confirmed our opinion that he possesses requisites for the stage of no 
common order. His readings on Wednesday evening were marked with 
great freshness and discrimination, whilst he gave to the character of the 
Hunchback a weight and impressiveness rarely exhibited in the deline- 
ation, even by our best actors. Certain defects of manner in his delivery 
were, however, more prominent in this performance than were observ- 
able in his Sir Harcourt Courtly; these it beboves him to correct, or they 
will prove barriers to bis future eminence. Whether they arise from his 
evident faculty of adaptiveness, or are the consequences of his yet novitia‘e 
state, we cannot tell; but palpable defects they are, and they must be 
remedied. We refer more particularly to a certain chopping, inarticu- 
late delivery of language, in passages of strong passion ana rapid transi- 
tion, wherein imitations of the worst mannerisms of Macready and 
Charles Kean are almost ludicrously observable. A sameness, also, aud 
peculiarity of action founded on these models, may be noticed as points 
requiring correction. Judging from the self-possession this gentleman 
has acquired, we should suppose these radical drawbacks might easily be 
obviated. As to the general conception of his Master Walter, we could 
find but little to criticise—it was moody, irritable, and yet gu: hing forth 
at times with deep feeling—such, in fact, as the Poet has depicted it ; but 
we were disappointed in not finding one of the chief points in this great 
character more clearly interpreted by this sound actor. He entirely dis- 
guised the very evident ‘ — between Sir Walter and Clittord, in 
which the audience should be make participators at the closing of the 4th 
act. This was effected by Knowles in his own acting of the part, by ex- 
ceedingly expressive bye play, when he enters and discovers Julia in the 
arms of Clifford, and by the subsequently deepened tone of fatherly feel- 
ing and delight that he exhibited iu the scenes with Julia in the fifth act. 
The real plotof the piece, without this “ bye-play” exposition, is totally 
and annoyingly obscured, whilst the true rendering of this important 
point also affords the actor an opportunity for much fine acting. That it 
is also the only true interpretation of the part we know from the author's 
own lips in private conversation ; and it proved exceedingly etfective 
when worked out by Knowles himself. 

We hope to see “ the Amateur”’ in a series of characters under his proper 
name, for although his acting shows but little of the amateur, the cogno- 
men will stick to him “ like a burr,”’ and may prove hereafter a vexatious 
and detrimental appellative. Brougham has met with his usual success 
in hashing up a piquant interlude, founded on incidents connected with 
the notorious ‘‘ Confidence Man.’’ It is an extremely neat and telling 
affair, and has been received nightly during the week with loud applause 

Nisto's.—This establishment is to open, we believe, on Monday next, 
with attractions hitherto miata gr Y Ravels, with considerable 
additions to their troupe, and a Vaudeville company embracing the strong 
namos of Chippendele, Sefton, C. Burke, Dawson, Andrews, Mrs. C. 
Howard, and Mrs. Watts. Svch a bost of talent in a new, beautiful, and 
perfectly commodious Theatre, must insure to the proprietor a return for 
his extensive outlay, and bring round him a host of old patrons. 

BENEFIT FOR THE FAMILY OF THE LATE Mr. Vacne.—We were glad to 
see an overflowing audience collected at the Broadway threatre ov Mon- 
dry last, for the benefit of the widow and family of poor Vache. It must 
have been highly gratifying to the performers who had volunteered on the 
occasion, and to the committee of gentlemen who so generously aud ener- 
getically exerted themselves to do justice to the memory of an excellent 
actor, and a worthy man, to see that the public so cordially co-operated 
with their efforts. We understand that the receipts of the house amount 
ed to about $800. 

Auother benefit will be given by Mr. Chanfrau on Tuesday next for the 
same benevolent purpose; and we doubt not but that Mr. Hamblin will 
also be induced to add his quota towards relieving the necessities of the 
widow and orphans of a much respected public favourite. 





New Tueatre at New Orveans.—In connection with this enterprise, 
to which we made recent reference by extracting @ programme of it 
from the N. O. Picayune, we now find that Mr. T. Placide 1s in this city 
on his way to Europe, for the purpose of bringing out a numerous troupe 
of vaudevillists, light comic actore, and dancers, with whom it his inten- 
tion during the ensuing winter to furnish such entertainment to the in- 
habitants of New Orleans as they have not hitherto been accustomed to. 
Knowing that this project is backed by parties of the highest respecta- 
bility, we can have no doubt of its success. 





Tux Drama in Enctann.—We understand that arrangements are 10 
progress for repeating, 10 the coming Christmas season, at Windsor Cas- 
tle, the series of dramatic performances which, last year, were the ear- 
liest evidences given by the Court of an interest in the condition and pro- 
gress of the English drama Meantime, other evidences of alike sentiment 
have followed upon that—which we, who have so often complained of the 
royal neglect of our native arts, and artists, are bound from time to time 
to record. Oa Tuesday evening the Queen went to the Haymarket = 
pressly for the purpose of seeing Mr. Marston's “ ee 1 a 
fifth night of its performance :—and 4s we believe this imme pe Ban 
tenance of a new play by an English dramatist is hitherto unprecedente 
on the partof Her Majesty, we allude to it with pleasure.— Atheneum, 
June 30. ay 

Mr. Macreavy.—This artist has been playing a most brilliant engage 
ment in Liverpool. 
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Notices of New Werks. 





A Compenpium or Ecc.estasticaL History. By Dr. J.C. L. Gieseler. 
New York. 1849. Harpers.—Two large octavo volumes, translated from 
the German by Samuel Davidson, L. L. D.—their learned and laborious 
look indicating the source from which ‘hey come. The painstaking of the 
literary men of Germany is proverbial, and here it is evidenced by the 
copiousness of the notes, which in point of fact are more bulky than the 
original text. The work will be acceptable to theologians. 


Soutusy'’s Common Prace Book, Part Il. Jéid.—This interesting collec- 
tion of miscellaneous reading, to which we have already referred, is now 
complete. The second number contains a vast variety of scraps of useful 
knowledge relating to English manuers and literature, gathered together 
by Southey for use in getting up ahistory devoted to these subjects. 


A Lier vor tue Lazy. New York. 1849. G. P. Putnam.—This single 
duodecimo might, like the foregoing, be called a Common Place Book. 
It is indeed a thing * of shreds and patches,” being explanatory of many 
phrases, words, aud expressious, in constant use, but concerning which 
people’s ideas are not always definite. A random dive into the Index 
will exhibit the choice of subjects elucidate€ad—“ Agrarian Law, Banyan 
Day, Begging the Question, Brother Jonathan, Chauce Medley, Chiltern 
Hundreds, Della Crasca, Kit-kat, Mastudon, Work’s Worth,” &c. To 
show the mode in which the lazy are helped over their doubts by the 
volume, take this explanation of Brother Jonathan, which is new to us. 


Brother Jonathan.—General Washington placed great confidence in the good 
sense and patriotism of Jonathan Trumbull, who, at an early period of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, was Governor of the State of Connecticut. In a certain emer- 
gency, when a measure of importance was under liscuasion, Washington remark- 
ed,“ We must consult Brother Jonathan on the subject.’? The result of that 
consultation was favourable ; and the words of the commander-in-chief passed into 
a common phrase, applied indiscriminately by officers and men in all cases of dif- 
ficulty which afterwards occurred during the war. Thus, from the constant use 
of the expression “ we must consult Brother Jonathan,” which soon passed from 
the army to the people at large, we received from the English that appellation 
which has stuck to us as closely as their “ John Bull’ to them., 


Davip CorrerrigLp. No. 3.—Having already protested against Dick- 
eus’s delight in painting all men in authority as tyrants and blackguards, 
we turn with pleasure, in this number, from the overdrawn and stale 
caricature of Creakle, the cruel schoolmaster, to some true touches of 
nature, wherewith the death of the little hero’s mother is described. In 
noticiog on the 23d ult. the second number, we remarked upon the clever 
picture there drawn of a gentle spirit bowing down before a strong one. 
The victim was Mrs. Copperfield, to whose funeral young David is 
brought home from school, and whose last minutes are thus pathetically 
described, by her rough but faithful servant. 


I knew that Peggotty would come to me in my room. The Sabbath stillness of the 
time (the day was so like Sunday! I have forgouen that) was suited to us both. 
She sat down by my side upon my little bed; and holding my hand, and some- 
times putting it to her lips, and sometimes smoothing it with hers, as she might 
have comforted my little brother, told me, in her way, all that she had totell con- 
cerning what had happened. 

“She was never weil,” said Peggotty, “ for a longtime. She was uncertain in 
her wind, and not happy. When her baby was born, [ thought that at first she 
would get beiter, but she was more delicate, and sunka litle every day. She 
used to like to sit alone betore her baby came, and then she cried ; but afterwards 
she used to sing to it—so soft, that ] once thought, when | heard her, it was like a 
voice up in the air, that was rising away. 

“ Lthink she got to be more timid, and more frightened-like, of late; and that a 
hard word was like a blow to her. But she was always the same tome. She ne- 
ver changed to her foolish Peggotty, didn't my sweet girl.” 

Here Peggotty stopped, and softly beat upon my hand a little while. 

“The last time that I saw her like her own old self, was the night when you 
came home, my dear. The day you went away, she said to me, ‘I never shall see 
my pretty darling again. Something tells me so, that tells the truth, I know.” 

“She tried to hold up after that; and many atime, when they told her she 
was thoughtless and light hearted, made believe to be so; butit was all a bygone 
then, She never told her husband what she told me—she was afraid of saying it 
to anybody else—till one night, a little more than a week befure it happened, when 


she said tohim: ‘My dear, I think [ am dying.’ 
_“* Ite off my mind now, Peggotty,’ she told me, when I laid her in her bed that 
night. * He will believe it nore and more, poor fellow, every day fer a few days 


tocome; and then it willbe past. I am very tired. 
while I sleep: dont leave me. 
keep my fatherless boy!’ 

“I never left her afterwards,” said Peggotty. “She often talked to them two 
down stairs—for she loved them; she cantdn's bear not to love any one was about 
her—but when they went away from her bedside, she always turned to me, as if 
there was rest where Peggotty was, and never fell asleep in any other way. 

**On the last night, in the evening, she kissed me and said; ‘ If my baby should 
die too, Peggotty. please let them lay him in my arms, and bury us together,’ (It 
was done; forthe poor lamb lived but a day beyond her.) ‘ Let my dearest boy 
f° with us to our resting-place,’ she said, ‘ and te'l him that his mother, when she 
ay here, blessed hii not once, but a thousand times.’ ” 

Another silence followed this, and another gentle beating on my hand. 

“It was pretty far in the night,” said Peggouy, “ when she asked me for some 
drink ; and when she had taken it, gave me such a patient smile, the dear !—so 
beautiful !— 

“ Daybreak had come, and the sun was rising, and she said to me, how kind and 
considerate Mr. Copperfield always haa been to her, and how he had borne with 
her, and told her, when she doubted herself, that a loving heart was better and 
stronger than wisdom, and that he was a happy man in hers. ‘ Peggotty, my 
dear,’ she said then, ‘put me nearer to you,’ for she was very weak. * Lay your 
good arm underneath my neck,’ she said.‘ and turn me to you, for your face is 
going far off. and I want it to be near.’ I put it as she asked; and oh Davy! the 
tume had come when my first parting words to you were true—when she was glad 
to lay her poor head on her stupid cross old Peggotty’s arm—and she died like a 
child that had gone to sleep!”’ 

Thus ended Peggotty's narration. From the moment of my knowing of the death 
of my mother, the idea of her as she had been of late had vanished from me. I 
remembered her, trom that instant, only asthe young mother of my earliest impres- 
sions, who had been used to wind her bright curls round and round her finger, 
and to dance with me at twilight in the sutlar. W hat Peggotty had told me now, 
was so far from bringing me back to the later period, that it rooted the earlier 
image in iny mind It may be curious, but it is true. In her death she winged 
her way back to her cali untroubled youth, and cancelled all the rest. 

The mother who lay inthe grave, was the mother of .n intancy ; the little crea- 

ure in her arms, was myself, as I had once been, hushed for ever on her bosom. 


Though the rambling, desultory story, on which Dickens is now en- 
gaged, does not, from its very nature, promise to be striking as a complete 
book, these little incidental sketches have at times infinite merit. 


If this is sleep, sit by me 
God bless both my children! God protect and 


Biacxwoop's Macazine ror Jury. L. Seolt § Co.—An attempt is 
making in this able periodical to revive the famous Noctes Ambrosiane, by 
a series of papers entitled Dies Boreales, wherein Christopher North is 
again brought personally betore us. Amidst the mountains and the 
lochs of Scotland, dialogues, starting from the scenery around and ram- 
bling off into every conceivable subject, are supposed to take place, aud 
are penned down month by month. We will boldly express our belief 
that they contain a very large proportion of twaddle, though pot desti- 
tate of wit, judgment, and occasional fanciful conceits, and sound criti- 
cisms. Bulwer’s “ Caxtons” is continued; and for the main dish, the 
Piece de résistance of the month, we have a cry of woe! woe! over the 
repealed navigation laws, under the title of “ The Crowning of the Col- 
umn, and Crushing of the Pedestal.” Free trade is the pillar—England’s 
Commercial greatness the pedestal. . 


Cawapian Guipe Boox.— Montreal, 1849. Armour § Ramsay.—The 
appearance of this little volume is exceedingly well-timed 
dition to the usual attractions which Canada presents to the 
ist from the United States, it is invested just now with a peculiar politi- 
cal importance. Not only, therefore, as a hand book for the pocket of 
rail-road and steamboat travellers, for whom it is indispensible, but also 
for all persons who desire information touching this important peeatine 
We are glad tocommend it. It treats simply and concisely of all those 
topics counec ed with the places it describes, 
would desire to be enlightened, and, in short, is what it professes to be— 
aguide book. We must not forget the map bound up with it, which is 
larger, neater, and far more copiously illustrative than s ‘ 
Usually are. It ranges from Thunder Bay in Lake Huron t 
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a wide sweep, full of local, social, and political importance. This neat 
and useful little volume is for sale in this city by Mr. J. Distunnext. 

History or tug Unirep Srates.—By R. Hildreth. New York, 1849. 
Harpers.—The second volume of this book is out; but we reserve an 
opinion on its general merits until the appearance of the third and last. 
In getting up, it is a model of n eatness and convenient arrangement. 





Five Ants.—Tue Rorat Gatcery or Exoravines. Part 2. £. 7. Brain 
§ Co.—This second number is even better than the first, and stam ps the 
publication as one of the cheapest and best of the day. Rubens’s well 
known “ Judgment of Paris,” and Maurillo’s “ St. Just,” are admirable 
subjects: nor should the bold, spirited line engraving of Rubens’s “Peter 
and Paul” be passed without special commendation. 





EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL. 


(Sittings at Nisi Prius, in Middlesex, after Trinity Term, before the 
Cuier Baron and a Special Jury, June 23. 
A RELIGIOUS 8ECT—PERSONAL LIBERTY. 
Nottidge v. Ripley and Another. 

Mr. Cockburn (with Mr. M. Smith) conducted the case for the plaintiff ; 
and Sir F. Thesiger, Mr. Crowder, and Mr. Bovill appeared for the de- 
fendants. This was an action to recover compensation in damages for the 
incarceration of the plaintiff in a lunatic asylum, under the preience that 
she was of unsound mind at a time when, in truth, the plaintiff, a maiden 
lady, was perfectly sane. The pleas put upon the record in answer to 
the allegations set forth in the declaration pleaded, first, “ Not guilty,” 
and then that the plaintiff was of unsound mind, and that it was unsafe 
for herself and for others that she should be at large. 

Mr. Cocxsurn said that this was not only one of the most painfal but 
one of the most serious cases that had ever been brought under the con- 
sideration of ajary. The complaint made was by a maiden lady, a 
Miss Nottidge, against some near relatives, a brother and a brother-in- 
law (as the learned counsel was understood to say), for having, without 
the least foundation for the justification of such a proageding, caused her 
to be incarcerated and kept in confinement for a considerable time in a 
madhouse, and, as far as an opinion could be formed on the subject, see- 
ing that there was not the most distant ground for taking that step, it 
could only be concluded that the intention of the defendants had been to 
keep her in that confinement so long as the breath of life had remained in 
her. Here the plaintiff was kept, notwithstanding all her appeals to the 
authorities of the madhouse, from about the 12th of November, 1846, un- 
tilthe month of January, 1848, when, by a miraculous course of events, 
she effected her escape from her prison of horrors. Having given this 
brief sketch of the immediate cause of the outrage, he would now direct 
the attention of the jury to the details of the proceedings. The plaintiff, 
Miss Nottidge, was a maiden lady, having attained what was usually con- 
sidered the meridian of life, and was one of several children each in the 
possession of a fortune of £6 000, which was invested in the public funds. 
lu the year 1846 the plaintiff was living with her mother -at Rosehill, in 
Suffolk. She had three sisters, who were respectively married to a Mr. 
Price, a Mr. Thomas, anda Mr. Cobb. With two of these sisters the 
plaintiff had been more particularly brought up, and the result was that 
an affection and intimacy far exceeding that usually existing between 
grown-up sisters had sprung up and continued even after the marriages. 
In the autumn of 1846 the plaintiff went to pay these sisters a visit at 
Weymouth, from which place she had accompanied them to Exeter and 
Taunton, and at length joined them when they had taken up their abode 
at Spaxton, or Charlidge, in Somersetshire. Now, it happened that the 
husbands of these sisters, Mr. Price and Mr. Cobb, had adepted peculiar 
views and notions with regard to their religious duties and observances. 
The jury were doubtless, like himself, fuily aware that there were va- 
rivus and different religious associations and communities scattered about 
all over the country. Some of these were bodies of persons living to- 
gether in public societies. Some there were who, living together, had 
their goods and meals in common, all residing together in one establish- 
ment. Amongst those communities there was one which had been known 
as the community of “ Lampeters,”’ and from that body those who would 
be found to have been the chief movers in the present proceedings might 
be said to have sprung, and ubout two or three years since they took up 
their abode in a village called Charlidge, adjoining Spaxton, where they 
all lived in what they denominated ‘‘ Agapemone,” and it was with one 
of the sisters of that body tbat the plaintiff was living in lodgings when 
the, outrage complained of had been committed. It appeared that Miss 
Nottidge had a brother-in-law (the defendant Ripley), who lived in the 
city of London; and, with two other gentlemen, iu the month named, he 
had proceeded tv the cottage where she was living, and, having obtained 
an entrance by the back of the house, two of them went into the room 
where she was sitting, and, laying hold of her dragged her out of the 
house, notwithstanding her struggles and screams, and forced her into a 
carriage without either bonnet, or shawl, or shoes, having nothing on her 
feet but carpet slippers, and then off they drove as fast as the horses could 
put their feet to the ground. At length they arrived in town, and then 
they proceeded to place her in one of those many madhouses called ‘‘ asy- 
lume,” this particular one beiug that kept by s Dr. Stillwell, at Hilling- 
don, not many miles from the metropolis. i 
had remained in confinement until, having effected her escape, she com- 
municated with her friends, from whom she had been dragged by the 
defendants 14 months previously. Mr. Cobb at once came up to London, 
and was proceeding down the railway, when, on their arrival at the Far- 
ringdon-road station, they were met by one of the keepers of the mad- 
house, who insisted on re-conveying the plaintiff to that establishment. 
Thither Mr. Cobb accompanied his sister-in-law; but, whilst the lady 
was taken in, he was rudely turned out of the house. But the relations 
had now ascertained where it was that the plaintiff was confined, and 
they therefore availed themselves of the power of calling in the aid of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, by whom an inquiry was set on foot, which 
inguiry terminated in the instant release of the lady from the cruel incar- 
ceration to which she had been subjected by the defendants for so many 
months. For that incarceration, and the horrors the plaintiff had suffer- 
ed, it was that she now sought compensation; and, when he had proved 
the case which his instructions told him he could make out, he felt that 
he might confidently look for damages most abundant and mostample. 

A witness of the name of Waterman was then called, to prove that he 
had been applied to by the defendant Ripley to show them how they 
could the most easily get into the house where Miss Nottidge was living 
without her being aware of their being in the place. He also proved 
that he badseen that gentleman, with another, enter the house, and pre- 
sently drag the lady out of the house, in the midst of her screams and 
struggles, and force her into a carriage which they had in waiting, with- 
out either bonnet, shawl, cloak, or shoes on, and then drive off as fast as 
they could. The witness also stated that he had since identified the de- 
fendant Ripley, at his counting-house, in Great Tower-street, London. 
The plaintiff bad made every resistance that was in her power. 

The cross-examination of the wituess eiicited the following facts: —He 
said, | know the place called the ‘‘Agapemone.” 

Sir F. Tuzsiaer.—The “ Abode of Love,” is it not? 

The witness did not know exactly what it meant, but there were a 
great many persons living there. He then proceeded:—I don’t know 
who is the head of the establishment. There is a Mr. Prince, a Mr. 
Price, a Mr. Cobb, a Mr. Thomas, and a Mr. Starkie, in the estublish- 
ment. I have never been inside. I should say there were 20 or 30 per- 
sons living there. At the top of the building there is a flag, on which is 
painted a lion and a lamb, aud on a scroll are the words, ‘Oh hail, holy 
Love.” (Loud laughter.) The flag is not lowered when Mr. Prince 
leaves the house. I have not attended their chapel. I don’t know that 
Sanday is a day of festivity with them. I have uot been there on Sun- 
days. I don’t know that I have seen them playing at “hockey” on a 
Sunday, but I have on other days. The women play at it as well as the 
men. Mr. Prince was the curate of Charlidge, and Starkie was the rec- 
tor. It is the adjoining parish. Both of them left the parish some years 
since, and returned to New Charlidge about two years ago. I did not 
know Miss Nottidge by name, though I did by sight. 

Joan Waterman.—I am the wife of George Waterman. The plaintiff 
and a lady called Mrs. Prince lived in their house. When the two gen- 
tlemen came they went into the room where the ladies were, and in a 
few minutes I heard a noise, and when I went to see what it was I saw 
the two gentlemen dragging her out of the house. The plaintiff screamed 
out that she would not go, but they said she should, and forced her out. 
The witness then went on to say that they dragged the plaintiff along 
without either bonnet or shaw! and only carpet slippers on. The plain- 
tiff had been three weeks there. She was avery nice quiet lady, and 
there was nothing about her manners to make her think that she was 
dangerous either to herself or any one else. 

Cross-examined.—There is a high wall round the place. 


Eliza Waterman.—I am the daughter of the last witness. I remember 
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these two ladies coming to live at our house. The plaiatiff managed the 
housekeeping. When they first came to us the “ Agapemone” was not 
finished. I waited upon the ladies, and the plaintiff was anything but a 
madwoman. She was Me quiet and gentle in her conduct. _ When the 
two gentlemen came they followed me into the house. Toe witness thea 
deposed to their having dragged away Miss Nottidge from the house against 
her will and efforts, and furced her ito a carriage. ; 

Cross-examined.—! never had a great deal of conversation with the 
plaintiff. I never heard her say who she thought Mr. Prince was; nor 
that the “ Lord was wanting money.” The plaintiff never told me that 
she had had “ warnings from the Spirit.” Mr. Priuce did not live with 
Mrs. Prince at our house. 

Re-examined.—I ouly had conversations with her about housekeeping 
matters. 

Sir F. Taestcer here admitted that the defendants were the parties who 
had taken the plaintiff away. He did this to save time. 

Lewis Price.—I married a sister of the plaintiff in June, 1845, and I 
have known the plaintiff since 1844. There has always been a close in- 
timacy between the sisters. The plaintiff came down at the end of 1845 
to stay with us at Weymouth. We removed to Bridgewater. There is 
another sister, married to Mr. Cobb. Eventually we all went to Char- 
lidge. Had great opportunities of seeing the state of the plaintiff's mind. 
I and my wile dwell at the “ Aga mone,” and Mr. and Mrs. Cobb also. 
It is considered asa “ private family,” ceca a ur views of our 
own, and in those views the plaintiff concurred. There was no unsound- 
ness of mind about her that I have seen. She was very gentle, quiet, and 
ladylike. I was not at Spoxton when she was taken away. We did not 
know for some time after where she had been taken to. That was in 
1848, in the early part of the year. Mr. Cobb went up to see her, and I 
went up in consequence of the miserable letter which she wrote to us. I 
went to the defendant's (Ripley’s), but not to the asylum where the 
plaintiff was. I wrote several letters to the Lunacy Commissioners; the 
first was the 9th of April, 1848, and in consequence the plaintiff was lib- 
erated in the next month. > . 

Cross-examined.—This is not a religious society, but a “ private fami- 
ly,” and not an association. We don’t call ourselves by any name now, 
but we at one time called ourselves the “ Lampeter Brethren.” This 
“family ” has existed a year or two, and for that time the “ family ” have 
been living in “Agapemone.” Before that we used to go about the coun- 
try together, and preached anywhere—even in the open tir, if we could 
not get a house. We made announcements of our arrival. God is the 
head of our “ family,” and no one else under God. It is nota part of our 
belief that God is manifested in the flesh of any individual amongst us: 
no; nor have we any such blasphemy. We do not pay any particular ho- 
mage to Mr. Prince. If a person said that he was “ God incarnate,” she 
was not of sound mind, or at all events she was underadelusion. I was 
ordained a priest of the church of England, and had a curacy in South 
Wales. Prince, after he left Charlidge, was curate at Stoke, in Suffolk, 
near to Mrs. Nottidge’s. The Bishop dismissed me from my curacy. I 
cannot tell of my own knowledge that Prince was also dismissed. Mr. 
Thomas was ordained a deaconot the church of England, and Mr. Starkie 
was the rector of Charlidge, but he has ceased to be so for sume years. 
We at length established “the family” at Charlidge, in the “ Agape 
mone.” Ihad no money, nor had the others any, until we married the 
Misses Nottidge. My curacy wasin Wales; it was £70 a year. Mr. 
Rouse, the attorney for the plaintiff, is one of “ the family,” (a Jaugh), and 
lives at “ Agapemone.” a & 

Sir F. Tuesiger.—Oh! then you cannot even live in “ Agapemone 
without having a solicitor ; you must, even in the “abode of love,” have 
a lawyer amongst you. (Loud laughter.) Is that so? mr 

Mr. Price.—Mr. Rouse lives there; he is one of our “ family. ,, (Re- 
newed laughter.) There are as many as 50 or 60 in our * family,” and 
they all live in the establishment “ Agapemone.” We have horses and 
carriages, and we live in style, and we go out whenever we like, ride, or 
drive, or walk. Wehave money in the bank, and some of it we have 
purchased a farm with. There wasa chapel there once, but we have 
turned it into a residence. We abjure prayer altogether, and we never 
pray as areligion, but we pray by offering up prayers to God, by follow- 
ing a life of goodness to God. and by outward mavifestations, such as 
singing, and by healthy exercises, and ‘ hockey ”’ is one of them. (Loud 
laughter.) I consider that all we do is to the ‘glory of God.” That is 
the commandment of God. I consider that we are glorifying God when 
we eat aud drink. Every one does as he pleases on the Sunday. We 
make no difference between that day and any other day. All of us play 
at “ hockey,’’ females as well as males, when they like. I married Har- 
riett Nottidge ; Mr. Thomas married Agnes; and Mr. Cobb married Clara: 
We were all married on the same day, at Swansea. The five sisters were 
at Charlidge to be present at the opening of a chapel. I was married on 
the 9th of July, 1845. I saw my wife at Brighton, in 1844. I never 
preached om the seashore at Brighton, for at that time I was a minister of 
the church of England. 

By the Courr.—If it be true that once a priest is a priest for ever, then 
I am still of the church of England. 

Cross-examination continued.—i saw my wife in 1844 at Brighton, but 
never went to her mother’s house, and after they left Brighton I then cor- 
responded with her. My wife is about 40, and is older than the plaintiff. 
The day after my wife went to Charlidge, I do not know that Prince told 
her that it was the “ will of God that she should marry Thomas, and Clara 
that she should marry Cobb.” He nevertold me so. I made her an offer. 
I considered that it was the “ will of God that we should marry,” but I 
did not tell her so. The five ladies were at Charlidge, and in one day 
three of them agreed to marry three of the ‘‘ family.” The ladies came 
there with Thomas and Turner, two of the “family.” The day after 
their arrival the arrangements were completed for our marriages. The 
day on which the ceremony was to be performed I dined with Mr. Prince, 
and he did rot tell us that three of the Misses Nottidge had consented, 
“in obedience to the will of God,” to marry us. Miss Nottidge was pre- 
sent on that occasion. I can’t remember that anything was said, except 
that we intended to marry ; each of us said so; we spoke of it together. I 
don’t remember, it having been proposed for us to be married at Brighton, 
that it was said that Wales would be better, because Mrs. Nottidge, the 
mother, was at Brighton. I donot know that either of the ladies object- 
ed to the marriage taking place until a communication bad been made to 
the mother on the subject. [never heard it said to them that “ they must 
read the book of Jonuh, and then that they would see the consequence 
of their disobeying God's command.” | intended to marry one of them be- 
fore they came. There were not any marriage settlements made, Each 
lady had £6,000. Ihave received my share. After the chapel had been 
opened the plaintiff and the other sister returned to Brighton, aud my 
wife went to Rose-hill, her mother’s house, to fetch her clothes. Her mo- 
ther was then at Brighton. Mre. Thomas also went to Rose-hill, but Mrs. 
Cobb remained behind. In about a week they returned, and then we all 
went to Swansea, where the marriages took place. Mrs. Cobb and my 
wife are living in the “ Agapemone.” Mr. Prince does not assume the 
signature of Amen.” I[bave never seen these letters before. They 
are not his handwriting; that I cantell. Ihave seen him write, but I can- 
not give a belief as to these having been written by him, although | am 
familiar with his writing. It resembles his writing, however, in some 
respects. There are some of the “family” whose writing is very much 
like Mr. Prince’s, and I think the letters are from one ot these—one of 


“the family.” There are two or three of “the family’ who write aod 
much alike. Mrs. Prince, Mrs. Starkie, and Mr. Price write very muc 
aiike. Mr. Prince uses the name of “ Amen,” and frequently puts it at 


the end of a letter, and no other signature—but I don’t mean that he pute 
it there asa signature. He puts “Amen” at the end of his letters, but 
I cannot say that he doesso as asignature. The plaintiff has been at the 
“ Agapemone” ever since her return from the asyl.m. When she came 
back she made over all her property to Mr. Prince, to protect it from any 
other persons, and from the detendauts. 1 knew from her that her pro- 
perty was in the bank in, her own name. | cannot tell whether Prince 
bas it in his own name in the bank, or not. I did not know that Miss 
Nottidge had had a note signed “ Amen,” stating that “the Lord had 
need of 50/. for his glory.” She gave the money, though. We have all 
our separate properties, The expeuses are paid by the managers, Mrs. 
Cobb sometimes, and several others. Whoever wants money can have 
it. 

Sir F. TuesiceR.—Dear me, what a pleasant establishment! 
any vacancy’? (Laughter. ) vist 

Cross-examination continued.—The plaintiff pays the expenses of this 
action. Her money is in the bank, in the name of Mr. Prince (leud laugh- 
ter), and she can have anything she likes. We have some bloodbounds 
in the establishment, and we take them out when we like. They were 
not loose when the attorney’s clerk was there. The doors were not 
locked to prevent him from coming in, any more than against any one else. 
I don’t know that the subpoenas were thrown over the wall. The plain- 
tiff does not play at “ hockey,” but she sometimes rides out in the carriage- 
aud-four. Wheo Mrs. Prince was living at Waterman’s Mr. Prince was at 
Weymouth. We do all kneel down in a circle round Mr. Prince, and 
venerate him. 

Re-exainined.—I was dismissed from my curacy about 1844. It was 
not in consequence of my holding peculiar religious opinions, but be- 
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cause I had held certain meetings for religious purposes of which the | 


Bishop did notapprove. At that time I had not preached in the open air. 
All our singivg is the singing hymas, and our instrumental masic is of a 
eacred character. There are hundreds of the same commanity besides 
those who are in the “‘Agapemone.” We breakfast and take all of our 
meals in the same room toge:ber. We have a large room. Our praises 
of God, oy singing, are sometimes in the open air, and at others in the 
rooms. Itisavery large building. They have never made au attempt 
to make out my wile to S mad, nor that I was mad, or Mrs. Thomas, or 
Mrs. Cobb. The plaintiff told us what the defendants had been doing 
with her money whilst she was shut up, namely, that Mr. Ripley had ta- 
ken it, contrary to her wish or will, and that the reason for her wanting it 
to be placed in other hauds was that she would not let him take it, and 
so it was put in Mr. Prince's name. ( Laughter.) f 

William Cobb.—I am a civil engineer. I married one of the sisters, 
and have been living at Charlidge. [ have known them siace 1844. [ 
have resided at Charlidge on aud off for the last seven years. Miss Not- 
tidge is perfectly free from madness, and was always treated as such. Af- 
ter the plaintiff had been taken away, in November, 1846, ia consequence 
of a letter I received in January. 1848, 1 came up to London and met the 
plaintiff at an hotel in Cavendish-squere. I was afterwards proceeding 
with her to Charlidge, but she was stopped at the Faringdon-road station 
by one of Dr. Stiliwell’s keepers, by whom she was taken back to the asy- 
lum. I applied to have un interview with her at the asylum, but they 
turned mv out of doors. 

Cross-examined.—We have been living together as “family” more 
or less for about seven years. I had other funds than the mouey I got by 
my marriage. At the time I first went to Charlidge I was in the employ 
of the Bristol and Exeter Railway Company as an engineer, and since then 
I have been living “ Agapemone.” I married one of the plaintiff’s sisters. 
We had no settlement made. The amount was 6,000/. each. I do not 
kuow that there isa life interest of 4,000/. at the death of the mother, and 
all I can say is that I am obliged to you for the informalion. (Laughter.) 
I have heard all that the last witness has said We were twu days at 
Taunton, aud it was during those two days that all our marriages were 
agreed upon. I do not pray, certainly. [never pray. Mr. Prince isnot 
at the head of as, but God is. God a the care of us. We look up to 
Mr. Prince with respect, but not with veneratiun, nor with reverence, 
but we look up to Godin that way. 1 should say it would be a gross de- 
lusion to look up to Prince as God, The plaintiff told me that she did not 
look.up to Mr. Prince as God. She told me also that some one at the ary- 
lum had told her that she had said sv, but that it was not true, for she 
did not believe that that gentleman was God. This conversation took 
place while we were at the station. Wecall one another “ Brothers.” 
n Brother Prince,” and not “ Brother ‘Amen.’” We do not assume holy 
hames. We do not style Mr. Priace “ Amen.” I should say this is not 
lis haudwriting, but [ could form a notion upon the subject. (A laugh.) 
“ believe it to be written by Mr. Starkie. This one might be his, but I 
cannot say, and [should think it was so. 

Re-examinatiou.—W hen [ came up for the plaintiff 1 was with her at 7 
o'clock in the morning, and remained with her for many hours until the 
keeper stopped us at the Farringdon-station. The plaiutit! was in a per- 
fectly sound state of mind. I very well knew her religious opinions at 
that time, aud [ am certain I have never at any time heard her say that 
she looked up to Mr. Priuce us God, or anything of the kind. (4d- 
journed.) 

SECOND DAY—JUNE 25. 


The trial of this singular case was resumed ; and after the examination 
of three witnesses, whose evidence was much of the same nature as that 
taken on the preceding Saturday, 

Sir Freperick Tuesicer addressed the jury for the defence. He was 
quite willing to admit that this was a very serious case, if it wore true 
that the defendants tad been guilty of the base aud mercenary motives 
which had been attributed to them. It was saidthat the design 
of the defendants, who stood in the intimate relationship of brother 
and brother.ia-law, was to get possession of the property of the 
unfortanate lady (the plaintiff) for the benefit of themselves and their 
families, and in order to accomplish it that they had not scrupled to take 
her from her quiet and tranquil home which she had selected, and to ex- 
pose her to all the restraints and horrors of a madhouse. Now, he would 
show that this was a very false and, at the least, a very exaggerated ac 
count of the real state of the case. He admitted that he had no right to 
interfere with the religious opinions of any person who was com. 
egg to decide for himself, however absurd and extravagant they might 

@. The Agapemone, or “ Abode of Love,” in which the plaintiff had 
taken up her abode, contained among its inmates, four apostate clergy- 
men, a civil engineer, a farmer, a solicitor, and two blood-hounds; and 





in it all prayer was abandoned, which was one of the duties emphatically 
enjoined upon us by our religion ; and though he could net but feel dis- 
gusted at that, and at the effuris of this sect to creep into families and 
spread misery and desolation wherever they went, yet, if the plaintiff 
was of sound judgment, he admitted that her opinions upon such subject-s 
‘were no justification to put her under any restraint. But it she was not 
a free agent, and had been irresistibly drawn into a vortex of low and 
degrading associations, it was incumbent upon her family, not merely as 
aright, but as a high moral duty, to pluck her from her dangerous posi- 
tion. In 1844, the mother of the plaintiff was left a widow with seven 
daughters, two of them being married. The family resided at Rose-hill, 
in the mst perfect happiness ; bat unfortunately Mr. Prince, who was 
the curate of the neighbouring parish of Stoke, and who had ether been 
dismissed from his office or had resigned it, exercised a most fatal infla- 
ence upon the family. After preaching about the country in the open 
air, he went to Brighton, and in some way or other managed to commu- 
nicate with the daughters. Three of them, it appeared, left for Brighton, 
where they took up their residence, and where they were in the habit of 
attending the ministry of Mr. Prince. They afterwards returned to a 
place called Charlidge, where they formed a notion that it was the will 
of God that they should be united to three of the members of the Agape- 
mone, which had been established there. Their marriage took place ac- 
cordingly, notwithstanding the remoustrances of the mother, each of the 
daughters having 6,000/. in the Bank of England in their own name; 
these sums immediately became the property of their respective husbands. 
It would have been thought that, having obtained so much of the prop- 
erty of the family, their exhorbitant desires would have been satisfied, 
and that they would have spared the two remaining daughters. But in 
the month of December, 1845, a Mr. Starkie and a Mr. Turner came to 
Rose-hill to carry away another daughter. They succeeded in effecting 
their object, although Mrs. Nottidge endeavoured in every possible way 
to dissuade her from going with them. Mrs. Thomas, one of the deugh- 
ters who had been previously married, however, leit the Agapemone, aud 
returned to her muther’s roof, and in consequence of the information 
which she gave, the mother was induced to entertain apprehensions res- 
ting her only other remaining daughter, who was then at Charlinch. 
Eeowtr that she was of unsound mind, and by no means a free agent, 
she desired the two defendants to go down to Charlidge and release her 
from the degrading position in which she was placed. They did so; and 
after getting possession of her person, they placed her in the Hanwell 
Lunatic Asylum, having in the first instance, obtained a medical certifi- 
cate of her mental incapacity to act for herself. There could be no doubt 
about the state of her mind, for he should prove that when admitted she 
was in a state of great excitement, declaring that Mr. Prince was God 
Almigiity—that he was God manifested in the flesh. They could easily 
imagine that such would be the effect upon a weak minded person, of 
nervous and irritable temperament, when such tenets as Mr. Prince's 
were made known to her. In May, 1848, she was discharged by the 
Commissioners of Lunacy, on the ground that they thought she was capa- 
ble of acting for herself. But itdid not say much for her sanity, that im- 
mediatel aher being released, she went to the Bank and transferred over 
the whole of her money to Mr. Prince, and gave him the uncontrollable 
dominion of it. And it was strange that Mr. Prince, who was the moving 
spirit of all, had not been brought forward as a witness. If (said the 
Learned Counsel) daughter after daughter had been sacrificed to their 
mercenary views, and not boing satistied with the misery which they had 
produced, they had endeavoured to grasp the one remaining daughter ; 
and if they (the jury) believed that Senghece was of weak mind, easily 
excited and influenced when such awful thoughts as those already men- 
tioned were continually addressed to her, he would ask them with per: 
fect confidence, would they have allowed her to remain exposed to dau- 
both with respect to her present and eternal welfare, or would they 
not rather, acting upon the motives which iufluenced the two defendants, 
have felt justified in rescuing her from her degrading position? On the 
one high ground of morality alone would he rest in submitting this case 
to them, confidently trusting that the result would be a verdict for the 
defendants. 
The Learned Counsel made a powerful and eloquent speech, of which 
the above is only a resumé, and at its conclusion, a suppressed burst of ap- 
plause came from the auditors in the court. 
The following witnesses were then called :— 
Mrs. Nottidge.—I am the mother of the plaintiff, and lived at Rose-hill 


daughters were living with me in 1843. Mr. Prince came to preach at 
Stoke, and my daughters sometimes went to his charch. I heard of his 


| going to Brighton. Louisa (the plaintiff) and Agnes took a bouse at 


Brighton. That was before the death of their father. I sent for them 
from Brighton when he was dying, and whea they came they said they 
should not have done so but for the “ will of God.” He died in May, 
1844, and my daughters returned to Brighton in August. Clara stayed 
with me. I afterwards went to Brighton and took up my abode with 
them, but I did not join them in their devotions, and I told them I would 
never receive Mr. Prince into my house. One of my daughters had mar- 
ried Mr. Ripley, and the other the Rev. Mr. Roberts, rector of Haverhill. 
[remember Mr. Prince coming to the house, but 1 would not see him. 
I was compelled to lock myself up in my bedroom to prevent his intru- 
sion upon me. I recollect my daughters going on a Monday to be present 
at the opening of the chapel at Charlidge. They were to return on the 
Saturday. But only two came back, and my daughter, the plaintiff, 
(Louisa), not until Sanday morning. I spoke to her on the impropriety 
of travelling ona Sunday. Louisa said Mr. Prince had written a prayer 
which said they must not travel on a Sunday, but then he made another, 
when he said it was the “ will of God” they could travel on a Sunday, 
and she also told me with tears in her eyes, that the other three sisters 
were going to be married, as it was the “ will of God”. that they should 
then marry. She then told me that “ Brother Thomas” was coming to 
sleep there that night. I said I would not consent to that. This “ Bro- 
ther Thomas” afterwards married my daughter Agnes. The plaintiff 
said it was of no use my objecting to his coming, as it was the “ will of 
God” that he should, and in he would come, and accordingly in he came 
at teno’clock atnight. [ said I should leave the house if this were done, 
for it was very improper. My daughter went ap to him, and when they 
came down they told me, that it was the “ will of God,” and stop there 
he would. In consequence of this I went toa friend’s house that night; 
and on the next day. when he had left, I returned. They then told me, 
that he should return at night, and thatit was “the will of God,” that 
another man (Turner) should also come with him. I objected, but the 
said it was the “ will of God,” and they must submit. [ then wrote off 
to Mr. Ripley tocome down. It was impossible for any man to be more 
kind than he hed been to a!l of us at all times. [afterwards heard that 
the marriages were to take place at Swansea, and I went down to prevent 
them, but it was of no use, for they said it was the “ will of God” that 
they should be married. After this I went to Rose-hill, where the plaia- 
tiff and Cornelia were. That was in December, 1845. Mr. Starkie and 
Mr. Turner came to Rose-hill. From what was said to her the plaintiff 
said to me that she must go, but that it was tearing the Hesh from her 
bones to leave me, and that it was the ‘‘ will of God” that she should go, 
and go she must. The men gave the plaintiff two hours to pack up, and 
at the expiratiou of that period they drove up in a carriage, and took her 
away. That was the last time I saw my daughter until she was brought 
back by the defendant. Iam now seventy-six years of age. I went te 
Weymouth to find my daughter and to bring heraway. Ihad heard that 
she was living at Weymouth in the greatest sin and iniquity. [told Mr. 
Ripley of what I had heard from several friends, and from many letters. 
These reports I communicated to the defendants, and they went down to 
Charlidge ia consequence. When I was at Weymouth I saw two of my 
other daughters, but they refused to give me any information as to where 
she was. I‘was six weeks making my search, and was not successful 
[ offered a reward, but it was no use. I consulted the two defendants and 
Mr. Pepys as to what could be done. I afterwards founda clue to where 
she was, and I then begged of the defendants to go aud bring my daugh- 
ter away us quickly as they could; and at once downthey went, for I was 
in sucha wretched state of mind about her. 1 saw them with my daugh 
ter on their return. She wus brought at once to me, and I conversed 
withher. This was at Mr. Ripley’s, in Woburn-place. She told me that 
if it were the “ will of God” she should be at Charlidge on the Wednes- 
day. This wason the Monday. I put down on paper what she said. It 
was when I spoke to the plaintiff about Mr. Prince that she said, I know 
no such person. God now dwells only at Charlidge, in the flesh of him 
I once kuew as Mr. Prince. God, who made all, and all the wor'd, is 
now manifest in him whom I once called Mr. Prince. He has entered 
his tabernacle of flesh among men, and t have seen God face to face. 
He will deliver me wherever I am taken. After this I sent for my 
brother, who saw Louisa, and by his advice the medical men were sent 
for. 

The Loxrp CHizr Baron.—Why did you not have a commission of lu- 
nacy ; why lock her up for fifteen months? You should have had the sanc- 
tion of the law for such a step. 

Mr. Crowner said it was done with the view of keeping the matter as 
quiet as possible. 

Cross-examined.—I had no communication with my daughter from the 
time Mr. Starkie fetched her away until Mr. Ripley and my son breught 
her back. At this conversation my daughter said she should never die. 
{f she would have retired with me to Rose-hill, in the care of a keeper 
or otherwise, I would have taken her to Ruse-hill, but my daughter said 
that she should go where it was “God's will.” My intention in getting 
her up to town was to keep her under my roof with a keeper, if neces- 
sary. I did not wish to have a keeper, if she would remain under my 
root and control without; and then if she still insisted upon returning to 
Charlidge, { meant tu put her in a lunatic asylum. I visited my daugh- 
ter twice in the lunatic asylum before I left town for Rose-hill. I also 
saw her there a few months afterwards, but then my daughter said she 
had not any mother. I never heard either of my daughters say that [ had 
said that it was my intention she should live and die in the lunatic asy- 
lum. {had never suid any such thing. Mrs. Cobb asked me to allow 
the plaintiff to be released from the esylum, and also said that she wanted 
to see me; but I said I would not see her, as she said she had no mother. 
It was part of my directions that my daughter should not be allowed to 
communicate with any person but with my family and my friends. I ex- 
cluded the daughters at the Agapemone, of course, from all communica- 
tion with her. 

Re-examined—I[ acted under the firm belief that my daughter’s mind 
was affected when I gave the direction to the defendants. 

Mr. John Pepys, the brother of Mrs Nottidge, said—I am living at Lower 
Berkeley-street, Grosvernor-square. { was consulted by my sister about 
the plaintiff. I remember Mr. Ripley and my nephew going down to 
fetch up the plaintiff, at the desire of the mother. [saw her the morn- 
ing after arrival. In my opinion her mind was under a strange delusion. 
The only answer 1 could get from her was, “‘ The Lord’s will” that she 
should live down at Charlidge, and that was the only reply I could obtain 
from her. I gave directions that a medical man should be sent for that 
she should not be left alone, as I thought she might do herself some 
injury. 

‘Oresé-oteansiiied 1 was the first to recommend that a medical man 
should be called in. 

Thomas Morton—I ama fellow of the College of Surgeons, and was cal- 
led to see the plaintiff. I examined her, and found that she had left her 
eome to follow a person of the name of Prince, whom she bel:eved to be 
Almighty God. She declined at first to reply to any of my questions. 
She said I had no right to ask any questions whatever Afterwardsshe 
replied as to the state of her health. [ have had considerable experience 
in cases of insanity, and had no doubt of the propriety of siguing a certifi- 
cate stating her unsoundness of mind. 

Dr. Rowland and Dr. Stillwell confirmed the foregoing evidence of 
unsound state of mind of the plaintitf, which was also confirmed, by 
Dr. Turner, a gentleman of forty years” experience in these cases. 

The usual hour having arrived for the rising of the Court, the case wa 
adjourned until the following day. 


Conciusion, June 26.—This extraordinary trial was again resumed. 
The first witness called was 

Mr. Mylne, one of the Commissioners in Lunacy, and a member of the 
bar, who said that in the course of his duty as one of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners he saw the present plaintiff, Miss Louisa Nottidge, on two oc- 
casions, while she wasa patient in the establishment of Dr. Stillwell. The 
case of that lady had previously been the subject of much inquiry and 
discussion amongst the commissioners at the various meetings. He saw 
the lady in the first instance, in the company of Dr. Prichard, and on that 
occasion, from his examination of the lady, he was quite satisiied of her 
unsoundness of mind. Unfortunately, Dr. Prichard had died since; but 
he could state that that lamented gentleman had entertained a much 
stronger opinion even than himself as to the plaintilf being a very fit sub- 
ject for confinement in the asylum. 

The Lorp Cuizr Baron.—Mr. Mylne, was this lady in such a state of 
mind as to ke daugerous to herself or others ? 

Mr. Mylne.—Not so as I was aware of; notso far as I knew. 

The Lorp Cuier Baron.—If she were not so, thea, how was it that 
you kept her in the asylum for 17 mouths ? 

Mr. Mylne.—My lord, it was no part of my duty to keep her there. 
I was only to liberate her if I saw good and sufficient reason for adopting 
that course. 

The Lorv Cater Barox.—It is my opinion that you ought to liberate 
every person who 1s not dangerous to himself or to others. If the notion 
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madhouse who has any absurd or even mad opinion upon an ivi 
subject, and is safe aud tdrasiehe upon any otliet topic T altogether ou 
entirely differ with euch an opinion; and I desire to impress that o in 
ion with as mnch force as I can in the hearing of one of the ai : 
sioners. » 

Mr. Mylne’s examination continued.—The second time he saw this lad 
she had declined and refased to enter into any private conversation with 
the commissiouers, and therefore, in reference to that interview, they had 
not made an entry inthe book. He was himself called to the bar in the 

ear 1827, and had been appointed one of the Commissioners in Lunac 
in 1832. It had been the unanimous opinion of the commissioners that 
Miss. Nottidge was of unsound mind up to May, 1848. 

Tue Lorv Cuizr Baron.—You say of unsound mind, Mr. My Ine 
Had she any unsoundness of mind upon any other subject under heayer 
except as to entertaining these peculiar religious notions ? 

Mr. Mylne.—Miss Noitidge did not exhibit any symptoms of insanity on 
any other subject, my lord, that I observed. 

Examination resamed.—The asylum kept by Dr. Stillwell was consi. 
dered to be one of the best conducted ia this country. It was most agree. 
ably situated, and was ouly intended for persons moving in the higher ranks 
of society, and such as could afford to pay high terms for their Board and 
attendance. It was understood by the commissioners in the month of 
May, that the health of the patient was sutfering {rom the continued cop. 
finement, and they had therefore felt themselves justified in directing 
that she should be set at liberty. There were several persons under the 
care of Dr. Stillwell in his asylum, in respect to whom no commissivn ¢ 
lunatico inquirendo had issued. There were about 500 patients who werg 
in c nfinement under the warrants of the commissioners, and there were 
about 15,000 who were in confinement in asylums, in respect of whom 
tbere had been no commission of inquiry ; 9,000 of that number, howey. 
er, were in the pauper asylums. 

The next witness, Mr. Proctor, said, he had been a Commissioner jp 
Lunacy as many as 17 years. He had seen this lady on the 1st of May 
1848. Monomaniacs were frequently under delusions in reference to mat. 
ters of religion, and others in respect of other subjects. One of the re. 
sults of that visit on the Ist of May was, that the patient was liberated, 
That which had passed upon the Ist of May at the meeting of the com 
missioners was reduced to writing, and put into the form of a report, 
which had been drawa up by himself. [The report, which was very yo. 
luminous, wasread. It set forth the detailed account of what had passed 
between Miss Nottidge and the commissioners upon the Ist of May, 1843. 
It appeared that the lady had accounted to the commissioners in a very 
rational manner for having hitherto refused to communicate with them 
when they had visited her. The plaintiff assigned as one reason that 
she had not been acquainted with the character of their functions, or that 
they had possessed the power of setting her at liberty ; indeed, she had 
considered that they had wanted to report to her disadvantage. She de. 
nied that she had ever seen, or had had reason to believe, that any of the 
followers of Mr. Prince had been guilty of any profligacy or impropriety 
of conduct, although she had been perfectly aware that they had been ac- 
cused. The plaintiff had then gone on to say thai she believed in the 
Testament, but that she adhered to the opinion that Mr. Prince was the 
tabernacle in which God’s spirit now dwelt on earth.] The witness then 
stated, that he had bevn of opiuion that in May, 1848, the period at which 
Miss Nottidge had been liberated, her delusions on religious sabjects stil! 
continued. Indeed, the circumstance of her having since her release 
transferred all her property over to Mr. Prince, the individual who all 
through the proceedings had appeared to be the main object of her delu- 
sions, had subsequently satisfied him that not only was she of unsound 
mind bat insane. The commissioners did not think it advisable, where 
the disease appeared to be temporary only, that a Commission of Lunacy 
should be applied for. 

A Clerk from the Stock office of the Bank of England stated, that on the 
29th of May, 1848, there was a sum amounting to £5,728 7s. 7d. in the 
Three and a Quarter per Cents.,of which the defendant had previously 
been accustomed to receive the dividends. This sum was transferred iu- 
to the name of Henry James Prince, on the Ist of June. 

Mr. Stedman was then called, when he stated that he was the medical 
attendant upon the family of the defendant Ripley. He had been called 
to see this lady, but he bad declined to act in consequence of his being 
connected with the family, and he therefore suggested that other medical 
advice should be called in. 

This being the case for the defendants, 

Mr. Cocksury then replied in one of the most eloquent speeches thiat 
has been heard in Westminster-hall for many years. He took a review 
of the many instances in which religious sects had burst forth—where 
even the existence of nations had been hazarded ; and he asked the jury 
to pause, and to consider how great and how large had been the ditfer- 
ences upon religious subjects ; how great the dissensions they had cuused 
in families; how many dissensions they had caused amongst friends ; and 
how greatly they had tended to the distraction of nations. These were 
the sacrifices which man made to God, in his earnest desire to worship 
his Maker in that way which he in his heart conceived to be the most ac- 
ceptable to him. In the present case it must be remembered that they 
had to deal with the rights and liberties of a fellow creature, and that 
fellow creature a woman. A severe wrong had been committed uy on 
this lady, but he was unable to tell them in what way they were to mea- 
sure their damages so as to meet the claims of a lady who, by that 
wrong, had been made to undergo an odious incarceration of 17 loug 
months’ duration, she all that time labouring under the severe suffering of 
knowing that she was most unjustly and most harshly treated by some ot 
those by whom she ought to have been cherished. Man's struggle ap- 
peared to be to endeavour to identify himself with his God, and sometimes 
his efforts might seem to be of a most presumptuous character, But for 
himself, he trusted, that however bold, however presumptuous those ef- 
forts might be, the compassion of the Almighty would look lightly upon 
the error, and pardon the mistaken energy of his creatures, and that the 
sphere of mercy would include all those who had sought Him in sincerity 
and in truth. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron proceeded to sum up the evidence. His Lord- 
ship said, that the jury must find a verdict for the plaintiff upon the plea 
of “not guilty,” because the evidence had clearly proved that the de- 
fendants had been guilty of a portion of the acts which had been charged 
against them; for it was proved that oe wae pone down to Charlidge 
and dragged the plaintiff from the peaceful and qu’et home which she 
had selected ; ar then as to the next plea—the plea of justificatioun— 
namely, that the plaintiff was a lunatic, and not capable of taking care o! 
herself, and was in such a state of miuu as to be likely to injure herselt 
and other persons, and that it was in consequence of her being in that 
state they had her put ina place of safety—that plea was not made out. 
Now, he was bound to say, that the law had been correctly laid down by 
the learned counsel who had just sat down—namely, that if the jury con- 
sidered, upon the evidence, that the plaintiff was not in such a state as to 
be dangerous to herself and others, then, that the plea to that effect not 
having been made out, the verdict ought to be for the plaintiff upon tat 
issue also. The evidence had clearly shown, as applicable to this brauch 
of the case, that the conduct of the plaintiff had been perfectly consistent, 
even in respect of her delusions. The lady entertained a strong opimion 
ona religious subject, and to that opinion, whether right or wroug, she 
had adhered. Then it appeared to him that the defendants were not 10 
any way justified in having adopted the course they had taken, unless the 
jury should think that the plaintiff was of unsound mind and dangerous ‘ 
herself and otuers. If she were not so, then the defendants had no right 
to gedown and drag her away, as they had done, from her home, for 
Charlidge was the home she had chosen, and then to cause her to be 
placed in an asylum. If, then, the jury should be of opinion that the 
plaintiff was not in that state of danger, it was clear their verdict upon tie 
secoud plea must be for the plaintiff also. The question, however, on 
entirely for the jury, and they must exercise their own judgment in tie 
matter. If they should in the end determine upon finding for the plain 
tiff, then they would have to consider what amount of damages they 
would swank to alady who, although perfectly sane unless it were upot 
the subject of religion, had been incarcerated in a lunatic asylum for the 
space of 17 months. There could be no doubt, if this lady was not insane 
and dangerous, that a most upjustifiable outrage had been committed up- 
on her by the defendants in their own persons—a most unjustifiable pe 
rage had been committed upon a lady who, it was admitted, was upon “1 
other subjects perfectly sane- But the defendants had said they 
taken this step for the purpose of rescuing a beloved relative from os 
pernicious examples of a class of persons who entertained certain va 
notious upon religion. His own idea of toleration was, that all ibeve 
who entertained with sincerity any peculiar doctrine, however absurd 
that doctrine might appear to others to be, ought to be. allowed to ns ad 
that opinion without interference, so long as the principles and the _ 
they adopted were not forced offensively, or contrary to law, owe a 
public notice, or egainst the public morals. If such persons ene Y ed 
tertained these doctrines, then they were, in his opinion, as eens 
to be treated with respect as any other religious sect. pew : a ond 
was ao, the majority of persons in this country mightlook wit a oe 
disgust at the views which these people had adopted. This was only 
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f the many bursts of strange fancies with regard to religion with which 
the country had been visited upon various occasions. There was one 

oint in this transaction upon which he felt called upon to offer a remark. 
ft was, that whilst three of these sisters had been married to three mem- 
pers of this fraternity, not one of them had had the precaution of having a 
settlement drawn. It would have been not merely wise, but nothing 
more than right, that settlements should have been made to provide a 
maintenance for the wives in the event of anything mopeaeie to the hus- 
pands. It would have been well if these gentlemen had had this done, 
for much cause of suspicion of imputed motives io uniting themselves to 
jadies much older than themselves, would thereby have been removed. 
He very mach doubted whether, if in this case the plaintiff had been a 
man, or living under the protection of a husband, the defendants would 
pave dared to have taken the step they had. When consulted by the 
mother, they ought to have refused to have taken that step until a medi- 
cal examination or an inquiry by commission had been made. But they 
had not done so, and therefore they had made themselves liable to such a 
yerdict as the jury might think fit to impose upon them. 

The jary retired for an hour, and then came back with a verdict for the 
plaintitf—damages £50—and said, they begged to give their opinion that 
the defendants had not been actuated by any mercenary or unworthy 
motives io the steps they had taken. . 

The damages were laid at £1,000 in the declaration. 





Nationat Expositioy, Parts.—The Expositions of National Industry 
in Paris date from upwards of half a century since, or 1797, when the 
idea of such a display originated with the Marquis d’Avéze, then appcint- 
ed by the Minister of the Interior to the office of Commissioner of the 
National Manufactures of Sévres, of the Gobelins Tapestry, and of the 
Savonnerie. In a series of fétes at St. Cloud, given by the Marquis to 
which manufacturers were invited to forward goods for sale, the subject 
was gradually brought under the public notice. Arrangements were 
comeaaa for opening the Exposition, when the Marquis was compelled, 
by ‘the proscription,” to leave Paris. The enlightened Minister, Fran- 
cvis de Neutchatel, to whom M. d’Avéze had originally communicated 
his scheme, lost no time in organising the same kind of exhibition as a 
natioual undertaking, which was held in the Champ de Mars. The se- 
coud Exposition took place under the Consulate, in the yeer 1801; the 
next in 1802, 1806, 1819, 1823, 1827, 1831, 1839, and 1844. We have 
now to notice the Exposition of the present year (1849) nominally open- 
ed on the 4th of June, though ina very incomplete state. 

“ In spite of circumstances most adverse to success,” says the Journal of 
Design, * the Exposition of this year presents a larger development than 
any uf its predecessors. There is every reason to believe that the namber 

of the exhibitors will amount to at least four thousand five hundred. The 
building is erected of wood entirely, and the materials of which itis com- 

osed remain the property of its contractor, to whom it is said to have 

cost 900,000 francs! It consists of two enormous longitudinal galleries, 
about 800 feet long by 90 broad, and of four transverse, which enclose 
three court-yards: the central one containing flowers, fountains, hort i- 
cultural implements, and ornaments of all kinds; the two lateral, one a 
reservoir of water in case of fire, and the other a large collection of iron 
castings and metal-work. [n addition to all this space, an enormous, still 
more temporary building has been provided to receive the objects 
connected with agriculture, which this year are exposed for the first 
time.”’ 

The situation of this great temple of industry is one of the pleasantest 
and must accessible parts of the Champs Elysées. The exhibition is pecu- 
liarly rich in metal works, ribbons, silks, lace, Malhausen and other gar- 
ment prints, paper-hangings, and furniture. 





Rivats ror THe Siamese Twins.—At Eerneghem, a village three 
leagues from the town of Brages, forming nearly the central point be- 
tween Bruges, Thourout, and Ostend, were born, on the 28th ult,, two 
children of the femate sex compactly united to each other. The two 
bodies join at the sides; the ligature univn being a little below the right 
breast of the one and the left breast of the other, and continuing as far as 
the navel, so that the children not only look at each other in the face, but 
are turned one towards the other in au oblique position. Their heads, 
arms, thighs, aud legs are perfectly tree, and they have the perfect use of 
their limbs, and their position is such as to permit their mother to nurse 
hem both at the same time without difficulty. The curate of the parish 
baptised them the day of their birth in the names of Marie and Sophie. 
Their parents are poor servants, working and residing on a small farm 
held by au old bachelor. The husband's name is Tanghe; his wife, aged 
about 38 years, has four children.— Brussels Herald, July 2. 





Beacon ON THE Goopwin Sanps.—During the last few days, several 
meu under the direction of the Trinity Board have been employed on the 
Goodwin, about midsand. It appears the object is to force, by meaus of 
atmospheric pressure, several lengths of cylindrical iron tubes into the 
sand until some solid material is arrived at ; each leugth of tube is about 
10 teet long and 24 in diamter, but although six lengths securely fastened 
have been made to penetrate a depth of about 60 feet beneath the surface, 
no foundation has yet been reached. It is in contemplation as soon asa 
substratum sufficiently firm is found, to place several tubes of similar di- 
mensions at approximate distances, and to erect a beacon thereupon. 
Should the attempt succeed and sanguine expectations are eutertained 
that it will, there exists little doubt ot the important effect of a structure 
of this kind, in diminishing the amount of danger to shipping on a spot 
proverbial for disasters and fatal consequences to life and property.— 
Dover Telegraph, July 3. 





Tue Lonoitupe.—It being considered interesting and important to the 
commercial marine of the United States and of the United Kingdom to 
ascertain with correctness the difference of longitude between the obser- 
vatury at Cambridge, Boston, and that at Liverpool, it is proposed by the 
United States’ Government to accomplish this ubject by means of mariue 
chronometers to be transported across the Atlantic to aud from Boston iu 
the British and North American Royal Mail Steamers; and, for this to be 
etfected, arrangements will be made with the authorities in this country 
that when the chronometers arrive at Liverpool on their return from 
Boston, they may be transmitted with all possible care and despatch to 
the Liverpool Observatory.— European Times. 


Cotontat Bayx.—The half-yearly meeting of the propri 
Colonial Bank was held on Tueeday the 3d eit, at the oe alae 
Bishopsgate-street. The report of the directors showed on the debtor 
side the following items :—Circulation,127,232/. 17s. 4d.; deposits and 
other liabilities, 477,626/. 183. 11d.; paid-up capital, 500,000/.; fund to 
meet bad debts, 32,6341. 183. 9d.; profit, 18,2232. 1s. 6d. ; total, 1,155.- 
7171. 163, 6d. On the credit side were the following items':—Specie 
230,1462. 16s. od. ; due to the bank in the colonies, on bills discounted 
and purchased, including those past due, 526,691. 16s. 3d. ; due to the 
bank in the colonies, on cash credits and current accounts, 177,389/. 133. 
4d.; due to the bank in London, on bills remitted, cash at bankers &e. 
196,661/. 11s.; bank premises and furniture in London and the colonies 
15,8277. 193. 6d.: total, 1,155,717/. 16s. 6d. The report further stated, 
that, although there had been a diminution of profits for the half-year a 
diminution which was expected, that reduction was more than compen- 
sated by a diminution of risk. The business was nevertheless going on 
steadily and satisfactorily. They were nearly in the same position as at 
the last meeting, and therefore the directors recommended the same 
dividend; viz. of 2/. per cent. per annum—l1/, per cent. for the haif-year. 
The report was adopted, an aiaendment, to the effect that no dividend be 
peveosss gE agin omg but bey supporters. A new director, in the 
omot Mr. Barkly, M.P., resigned, was elected i Si 
M. Townsend Forquber, Bart. rents —e 





Tue Crvs.—The members of the old-established literary societ 
known as “The Club,” founded by Dr. Johnson, held their last Comment tor 
Teen on Tuesday evening, the 3d instant, at the Thatched House 
= ern, St. James s-street. In the absence of the Earl of Ellesmere, 

© was to have presided, the chair was occupied by the Rey. H. Mil- 
— he Dan we bags of Lansdowne, the Bishop of Ox- 

’ neter, Sir i i 
Colonel Leeke, Mr. Stafford, M. P., and De Ficlianay | cmberton Leigh, 


_ 


Anoruer “ Pattry Stipexn.”—The P i i 
; -TRY Str — rofessorship of M y 
paca asa University is vacant by the death of Prabensen ding th 
Saco EN patter bs professorship was founded by 
-in 1724, ar y the Poet Gray f, j 
Queen appoints during pleasure, and the salary io £4006 — io 


Tae British Mistster To tHe Ux 
Bulwer has been com etenbeene 

lwe pelled to leave London for the G i 
to indifferent health. Immediately after his return trom Gevmaay bo will 


©part for Washi is di : : 
Paper, July 5. ashington, to enter on his diplomatic tunctions.—London 


Sir Henry Lytton 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 39. 
BLACK. 





a 


A 











WHITE. 
The above position occurred lately ina game payed in New York. White at this crisis 


having the move, plays “K Kt P i’’—Black injudiciously replies by taking King’s pawn 
with Knight; whereupon White forcesa drawn game. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 38. 
White. Black 


1. Kt tks KBP ch K to R (best) 
2 QwK BT Q tksQ 
5. Kt tks Q checkmate. 


eA 


Mesmerism—Nosie Patroxace.—Ear! Ducie has become a disciple of 
mesmerism, and has consented to accept the presidency of a “ Mesmeric 
Institute” at Bristol. Ina statement made on the occasion, be narrates 
how he was converted by means of most astounding proofs of clairvoy 
ance. A lady cured him of a nervous attack by its inflaence. A girl of 
eighteen was mesmerized by a surgeon, and Lord Ducie left alone with 
her. “ Finding her clairvoyante, he began to questien her. They then 
travelled mentally to the railway station, the clairvoyante expressing her 
wish to go into the country, as she had not been there for many yeare. 
He then, selon le regle, asked her to go into Gloucestershire, and went 
down to his own mansion. She described the gravel-walk, the iron gates, 
the hall; she described its checkered pavements, the musket and car- 
touche boxes on the wall, the carved fire-place of his Elizabethan house. 
They then went over his farm ; and she described the crops of his field, 
occasionally seeming puzzled at the plants, and mistaking, as a Londoner 
might, turnips for potatoes. This siugular proof of her clairvoyance was, 
that she noticed to him that one field in particular was planted with two 
different crops; she noticed this, and told him that part of the field was 
cut aud carried aud the other remained. He found this afterwards to be 
true, although ie actuaily at the time did not know it himself. The lady 
by whom he was cured told him several things about himself which he 
thought no one im the world knew. There could be no collusion in the 
cases, for he had never sven the girl befure, and she did not know his 
name or residence; and if she had beeu informed she could not have 
known all the details of his farm in Gloucestershire.”’ 





Tricks of THz Trape.—In the new opera La Prophéte, recently pro- 
duced in Paris, and announced for representation at Covent Garden in 
London, a ballet is introduced, remarkable for a clever imitation of skat- 
ing—which would be very creditable in the Ravels, but which appears 
to us very unworthy of Meyerbeer. The remy omy: Lumley, tearful 
that the skating pas might draw at the rival house, has brought out a bal- 
let, called the “ Pleasures of Winter,” in which this ingenious trick is the 
principal feature. With all this tom-foolery, we uotice puffing advertise- 
ments from Lumley about the Lyric Art! 





Hesevur to Puitosopny.-—The King of the Belgians has just presented 
to Mr. Robert Blakey his Majesty’s Gold Medal appropriated to foreign 
authors of distinction, in recoguition of Mr. Blakey’s “ History of the 
Philosophy of Mind,” and his other works on mental science. We be- 
lieve this to be the first instance of the presentation of this testimonial to 
a British author, and eight only have been previously distributed, Itisa 
fine specimen of the medallic art: the obverse bears the efligies of King 
Leopold, and the reverse, ‘‘ Proclamé &@ Bruzelles le 21 Juillet, 1831,” 
within a wreath of oak and laurel. The value of the Medal is about £25. 





Liset.—lIn the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Tuesday the 26th ult., the 
Duke of Brunswick conducted in person an action brought by himself 
against Mr. James Harmer, the proprietor of the Weekly Dispatch, for 
the publication of a series of libels extending over the period from 1830 
to this time. The articles accused the Dake of political treachery to his 
former subjects, and represented him as a wretch who had exhausted the 
ome of bis subjects by every sort of robbery and fraud. The plaintitf 

ad by letter requested the paper to desist, and had been met by renewed 
libels. Lord Deuman thought the articles did not fall within the just 
limits of political remark. One of the articles went ou with considerable 
eloquence to declare that this country stood in the proud position of being 
the sole haven of peace and safety in which exiles from foreign lands could 
take shelter. That statement was true, and it was a proud thing for this 
country that such a statement could truly be made respecting it. It wa-, 
however, the duty of journalists not to attack those persons who sought 
refuge in this haven of repose, by accusing them of crimes which, if true, 
ought to subject them to punishment. The Jury found a verdict for the 
plaintifl—damages 500/.—London Paper. 





More Steam.—At St. Petersburgh, a company, under the title “ Mer- 
curius,” is being iucorporated for the purpose of establishing steamers on 
the Woilga, Oka, and Kama rivers, and their respective tributaries, for 
the conveyance of goods and passengers. The capital proposed to be 
raised is 750,000 silver roubles, in shares of 250 roubles each. 





Tue Mopern Vanpats.—The Coniemporaneo, of the Rome, the 20th ult., 
states that a cannonball has struck the celebrated *‘ Aurora” of Guido 
Reni, a fresco painting ; that on the same day a 36-pounder broke a piece 
off the cornice of the Temple of Fortuna Virilis; and that cousiderable 
damage had been done by the French batteries to the churches of St. 
Mary of Trastevere, St. Andrea deila Villa, and St. Charles of Catinari, 
which contained some fine frescoes of Domenichino. 





APPOINTMENTS.—Richard Blanchard, Esq., to be Governor of Vancouver's 
Island.—James M'Nab, Esq., to be Receiver-General, and Herbert Huntington, 
Esq., to be Financial Secretary for the Province of Nova Scotia.—Robert Garra- 
way M‘Hugh, Esq., tobe Second Puisne Judge of the Royal Court of the Island 


of St. Lucia. —_— 
OBITUARY. 


On the 30th ult., at Wyndham-place, Bryanston-square, in the 62d year of his 
age, William Ward, Esq,, formerly M.P. for the city of London. r. Ward 
was long celebrated for his patronage of, and skillin playing the manly game of 
Cricket.—On the 30th ult., at his house in Westbourne-terrace, Thomas Fairfax 
Best, Esq., for some years in the Grenadier Guards, formerly of Chilston-park, 
and late of Wierton, inthe county of Kent.—On the 2d of April, at Tower Hill 
Barracks, Sierra Leone, after only four days illness of fever, James Horton I[n- 
gleton, Esq., Acting Paymaster to the troops, aged 23 years.—Suddenly, in an 
omnibus, in London, on the night of the 29th ult., John Phillpotts, Esq., of Glou- 
cester, brother of the well known Bishop of Exeter. The deceased was for 
seventeen years M.P. for Gloucester.—On the istinst., Major-Gen. T. B. Adair.— 
On the 5th, in Northumberlandshire, Major-Gen. Percy Davison —On the 11th, in 
London, of Asiatic cholera, Sir Thomas Coliman, one of the judges of Common 
Pleas.—In this city, on Tuesday last, after a short illuess, John L. Lawrence, Esq., 
City Comptroller. 

THE Late CuRIsTIAN FREDERICK KALKBRENNER.—M. Fétis gives 1784 as 
the year of his nativity; Cassel was his birth-place, and his father was a musician 
of good renown. About the year 1806 the reputation of M. Kalkbrenner as a 
fascinating and brilliant performer on the pianoforte began to spread from Paris, 
where he then resided. From that time forward he made frequent European 
concert tours: and in 1814 he removed from the French to the English metropo- 
lis. M. Kalkbrenner made a home in London for nine years ; and during his so- 
journ here lent a helping band to the agp of that showy and transient 
mistake, the Logierian system of instruction. In 1823 he returned to France, and 
associated himself with M. Pleyel as a manufacturer of keyed instrutnents,—from 
that time till his decease occupying a prominent position in Parisian musical so- 





ciety. Asa pianist, though in wonder-working power and dexterity exceeded by 


every successor from Moscheles down to De Meyer, M. Kalkbrenner charmed in- 
dividuall and signally by his elegance of fe eud viv of finger. Ti.ough 


many of his compositions are cast in the classi-al mould of the Sonata without or 
with accom they are still essentially ephemeral ;—bei ly the pro- 
duction of an adroit pair of hands rather than of a rich and deep . His 


concertos and chamber compositions have already gone the way of all modish 
music; and are not so well remembered as those F elder masters. such as Dus- 
sek aud even Steibelt. One or two of M. Kalkbrenner’s fantasias on operatic 
airs, &c., still keep a certain hold on the public, thanks to the exquisite playing of 
his papil, Madame Pleyel. His “ Dramatic Sonata,” and his “ Effusio Musica,” a 
grand Fantasia—deserve to live for their own merits, though written in that 
mixed style which rarely commands a perpetuity of fame. As a master M. Kalk- 
brenner was excellent and popular; as a man he had the address of one who had 
mixed largely in polished general society. His conversation upon Art was curi- 
ous; being more exclusively and undisguised|y self-centering than any s 
conversation we recollect from one so accomplished in the science of social life. 
There was no leaving M. Kalkbrenner’s company without a most epocnhs im- 
pression,—though the sum of information and anecdote gained was, that the world 
of Music—in a rapid state of decay as it was—bhad still one genuine pianoforte 
player and contrapuntist left, and that was—M. Kalkbrenner. . 


Deatu oF Ligvut.-CoLonet EnGiisH.—This gallant officer was in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent health, and most zealous in the performance of his duties as 
Commanding-officer of the Royal Engineers and Royal Sappers and Miners at 
W ovlwich, and as a member of the Select Committee, until his attendance in the 
latter capacity at the Royal Arsenal on the 16th of May, to witness the experiment 
of firing at a two-gun battery to ascertain the power of the material of which it 
wascomposed. Unfortunately one of the fragr ents, displaced with great violence 
by the concussion of the shot, struck the Lieutenant-Colonel in the arm, tearin 
the sleeve of his coat, and making what at first appeared to be only a flesh wound, 
buta subsequent examination showed that the bone of the arm been fractured. 
Tke Lieut.-Col. was immediately taken home, and, under medical care, was 
gradually recovering, when he experienced a paralytic stroke, from which he 
never recovered. Lieut.-Col. English succeeded the late Col. Sir George Hoste, 
in command of the engineering department at Woolwich, and was greatly es- 
teemed for his urbanity and abilities. He had seen considerable service in the 
Peninsula during that long protracted war. He entered the corps as Sec.-Lieut, 
in Sep. 1807. 

Suppen DeatH oF Mason CampBELL.—We os op to state that Major Char- 
les Campbell, an old Peninsular officer, died suddenly on Saturday afternoon the 
30th ult.. while walking in Pall-mall. The deceased gentleman had for a consi- 
derable period of time resided at the house of Mr. Leggett, No. 46, Duke-street, 
St. James’s, and about four o’clock left his apartments in apparent health to pro- 
ceed to the Army and Navy Club (of which he was a member). He reached the 
club in safety, and aftera short stay there, he left with a view of taking his usual 
promenade. While passing the residence of Mr. French, in Pall-mall, the unfor- 
tunate gentleman was observed to stagger, when a gentleman passing by rush 
forward to his assistance, but the Major fell, and after a short struggle he ceased 
to exist. Almost at the t two bers of the club came up and recognis- 
ed their now deceased friend. Surgical aid was ey ornare procured, but all 
efforts at reanimation proved unavailing, and Major Campbell was conveyed, a 
lifeless corpse, to the apartments he had left a short time before. On going out 
he complained of being very cold, but his ecw appearance did not denote the 
existence of any disorder. The deceased, who retired from the army in 1841 
with full pay and the rank of Major, was about 68 years of age, and had spent 50 
years in connexion with the military service. For many years he held his com- 
mission in the 61st (Gloucestershire) regiment of Foot, and was with that regi- 
ment in Egypt and the Peninsula. He was also present at the battles of Talavera, 
Salamanca, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. 


Aru. ; 

War Orrice, Juty 6.—Royal Regt of Horse Gds.—Cor W J H Gambier to 
be Lt, by pur, vthe Hon L A Grant, who ret.—Scots Fusilier Guards—Lt-Col C 
St. Lo Malet, from halp-pay Unatt, to be Capt and Lt-Col, v the Hon G A F Lid- 
dell, who ex ; Lt and Cap C Tyrwhitt to be Capt and Lt-Col, by pur, v Malet, who 
ret; Ensand Lt Lord R C Taylor to be Lt and Capt, by pur, v Tyrwhitt ; F Bar- 
ing, Gent, to be Ens and Lt, by pur, v Lord R C Taylor,—2d Ft—Capt A Leck 
from the 86th Ft. to be Capt, v Thornton, who ex,—17th Ft—Gent Cadet D 
Kirby, from R Mil Col, to be Ens, without pur, v Payn, app to 61st Ft.—19th Ft— 
Ens Ed K V Arbuckle, from 84th Ft, to be Ens, v Peacocke, app to 84th Ft.— 
2lst Ft—Capt E D Dunbar, from 22d Ft, to be Capt, v. Johnson, who ex.—22d 
Ft—Capt A L Johnson, from the 2Ist Ft, to be Capt, v Dunbar, who ex.—23d Ft 
—Lt J C Conolly to be Capt, by pur, v Roebuck, who ret ; Sec Lt E Crofts to be 
First Lt, by pur, v Conolly; F P R D Radcliffe, Gent, to be See Lt, by pur, v 
Crofis.—42d Ft—Ens R C Cunninghame, to be Lt, by pur, v Clavering, who ret ; 
G Fraser, Gent, to be Evs, by pur, v Cunninghawnme.—49th Fi—Li J Biggs t 
be Capt, by pur, v Fulton, who ret; Ens W Bellairs to be Lt, by pur, v Biggs; 
W B Young, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Bellairs.—50th Fr—Ens E F Foster, 
from 84th Ft, to be Ens, v M‘Mahon, app to 84th Ft.—56th Ft—Gent Cadet John 
Martley, from Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens without pur, v Sadleir, app to the 61st Ft.— 
59th Ft—Lt M P Lloyd to be Cape, yf pul v Dickinson, who ret; Ens 8 R Chap- 
man to be Lt, by pur, v Lloyd; A Kerr, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Chapman. 
6lst Fi—Lt HH McKenzie Fleming to be Capt, without pur, v Burgh, decd; 
Ens T H Harrison to be Lt, v Fleming, March 30; Ens Ed R Berry tobe Lt, 
without pur, v Lewen, dec, April 26 ; Ens T G D Payn, from 17th Ft, to be Ens, 
v Harrison; Ens TJ Sadleir, from 56th Ft, to be Ens, v Berry. 62d Ft—EosH 








S Adlington to be Lt, by pur, v Mansergh, who ret; Ed Al Dawes, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Adlington, 73d Ft—Ens J W Baraes to be Lt, by pur, v Hogh- 
ton, pro; A H Booth, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, vy Barnes. 84th Ft—Ens T @ 
Peacocke, from 19th Ft, to be Ens, v Arbuckle, app to 19th F't ; Ens J MacMahon, 
from 50th Ft, to be Ens, v Fuster, app to 50th Ft. &éth Ft—Capt C E Thorn 
ton, from 2d Ft, to be Capt, v Lecky, who ex. ist WI Regt—A Bravo, Gent, 
to be Ens, by pur, v Fletcher, whoret. Ceylon Rifle Regt—T W Marten, Gent, 
to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Hayvard, whose appointment has been cancelled. 
Brevet.—Capt S Hawkins of Ri Marines, to be Maj in the Army. 





Sir C, NaPieR AND THE 96TH.—Her Majesty's 96th were reviewed at Fo 
William by the new Commander.in-Chief at daylight on the morning of the 1ith 
of May. So quietly had the arrangements been made that scarcely half a dozen 
spectators besides military men were present. Sir Charles Napier, punctual to a 
proverb, reached the parade, accompanied by the town-major, before a single offi- 
cer of the regiment had made his appearance, and finding no other amusement, 
walked into the barracks. He soon returned, huwever, and subjected the regi- 
ment to a minute inspection, after which it marched past in slow, and againin quick 
time, and ihen advanced in line. At the close Sir Charles Napier addressed the 
men in a character‘stic speech, $After alluding to his former connexion with the re- 
giment, he said :—*' I am very glad to meet the 96th again. We have both been a 
good deal about the world since we were lasttogether, and I am very glad to hear 
such a good account of the regiment. Your colonel tells me that you are not only 
in good health, but that you are good in conduct—that you have very few men in 
hospital. Now, this is all right, and I hope you will continue to bear a good char- 
acter. But let me give you a bit of advice—that is,don’t drink. 1 know young 
men do not think much abeut advice from old men. They put their tongue in 
their cheek,and think they know a good deal better than the aid cove that is giving 
them advice. But let me tell you that you are come to a country where, if you 
drink, you’re dead men. If you be sober and steady you'll get on well; but if 
you drink you're done for. Tox will be either invalided or die. [knew two regi 

ments in this country—one drank, the other didn’t drink. The one that didn’t 
drink is one of the finest regiments, and has got on as well as any regiment in 
existence. The one that did drink has been all but destroyed. For any regi- 
ment for which I have a respect (and there is not one of the British regiments 
whom I don’t respect) I should always try and persuade them to keep from drink- 
ing. I know there are some men who will drink in spite of the Devil and their 
officers; but such men will soon be in hospital, and very few that go in in this 
— ever come out again, I wish the 96th Regiment every success, and am 
very glad to see it in the state itis.” After expressing to Major Cumberlege his 

reat gratification, he called the Sergeant-major of the regiment, with whom he 

ad a few minutes’ confidential chat. He then dismissed the regiment, and pro 
ceeded to an inspection of the arsenal. ~Calcutta Star. 


Navy. 

APPOINTMENTsS.—Commanders, J. Stoddart te command the Growler, 6, steam- 
sloop, at Devonport—Hyde Parker to command the Pantaloon 8, vice L. de Tels- 
sier Prevost—F. W. Horton to the Super), 80.—Lieuts. F. Martin and T. L. 
Hollows, to the Growler. 

Roya Marines.-—Died at Stonehouse, after a few days illness, on the Ist inst., 
Major-General T 1. Adair, ©. B., formerly Colonel-C dant of Plymouth 
Division Royal Marines, aged 67. ; 

ADMIRALTY, JUNE 28.—Corps or RoyaL Marines.—The following Gentle- 
men Cadets to be Second Lieutenants. H Nason, J R Brooks, H B Erskine, 
J E W Scott, W § Reeves, Francis W Thomas, H D Nightingale, John Cobb, 
Wm Hy Clements, F Wm A Boyd, C Ward Burton. wh 

Court MartiaL.—Portsmoutn, JULY 1.—A court-martial, comprising Rear 
Admiral Prescott, C. B., President; Captains Chads, C. B., of the Lxcellent, EB. 
Purcell, of the Superb, R. A. Yates, of the L/iustrious, F. Blackwood, of the Vie 
tory, and Mr. George L. Greetham, Deputy Judge Advocate of the Fleet, assem- 

bled yesterday morning, at 9 o'clock, on board the Victory flag-ship, in this har- 
bour, totry Commander Lewis de Teissier Prevost, of the Pantaloon, 10,en the 
following charge :— : 

“For that the said Commander Prevost, when in command of her Majesty’s 
sloop, Pantaloon, did, onthe 10th day of September, 1848, leave her Majesty’s 
sloop Ranger, in the Porto Grande of the island of St. Vincent, when such !ast- 
mentioned sloop was in distress, without having rendered all the assistance to the 
sail last-nentioned sloop which was thea in the power of the said Commander L. 
Teissier Prevost, and which he ought to have afforded,” 

The evidence in this case was very heavy and lengthy ; Commander Prevost, 
in defence, having made avery long statement, several witnesses were called and 
examined, after which the court was cleared for deliberation. On roepente the 
Judge-Advocate announced that the Court had declared the charge folly Peovesy 
and adjndged the prisoner to be dismissed from the command of her Majesty's 
sloop Pantaloon. 

Lorp ADOLPHUS F1TZCLARENCE.—We are happy to learn that Lord Adol- 
hus Fitzclarence has completely recovered from his recent dangerous protracted 
illness. By his residence at Richmond, and subsequently at Brighton, he has 
regained his customary health; and on Saturaay the noble Lord left St. James’s 











to take the command of the Royal yacht during the residence of her Majesty and 
the Royal Family at Osborne House.—London paper, July 3. 
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r ANTED—OF AS PANTON ; ROBERT, JOHN, ard HENRY 
FOR ye OT RERSON and WILLIAM BURKELU, who come to 

tes trom Liscolnshiie, Englend, in the ship Frances, in January, !831, but 

‘#uy posed tobe in Cunada. Any informa'ion from them would be thankfuliy receiv-d 
irs. P. ANDERSON, formerly MARY BROWN, at No. 30 Lewis street, yh 
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GEORGE P. PUTNAM'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A LIFT FOR THE LAZY.—Neatly printed in duodecimo. 75 cents. 
“ They have been al a great feast of languages and stolen the scraps.” —Shakspeare. 
«@ Thi lume is ted in a novel style, comprises comprehensive and origioal mate~ 
for Pbie tak” such as literal enandoies and statistics origin of words, phi!ological 
curiosities, quaint scraps from old authors, strange customs, odd sayings, in short, as a com, 
mon-piace book ofan extensive reader and shrewd observer, it isa most acceptable “Jift 
for those who are tuo lazy or Loo busy to read whole libraries for themseiv es. 
VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES UF THE LEVANT.—By the Hon. Robert Curgon, 
1vol. post8vo. Iliustraied with 17 spirited engravings, $1,50. 
“A volume of more than ordinary interest, relating a series of most curious and often 
amusing adventures. * * The held occupied by the volume is almost entirely new.”— 


ADVENTURES IN THE LYBIAN DESERT, and the Oasis of Jupiter Ammons. By 
Bayle St.John. 12mo, cloth Tic. 

“ A most entertaining book.”—N. Y. Recorder. : 

“1 will be read through by those who reach the middle of the first chapter.”—Albany 


= 4 ND OREGON TRAIL.—Being Sketches of Prairie and Rock y Mountain 
ure 5 nm mw With Lilustrations by Darley. 12mo. cloth, $1 ‘ 4 


“ Writien with the genuine inspiration of untamed nature.” — Tribune. 

ASTORIA : or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains. By Washing- 
ton Irving. With Map. l2wo. $150. 

“A beautifu! ecition of Irving's hi hic and stirring sketch of the early enterprise 
of Jobn Jacob Astor, which will estes re with even ‘aero interest than when first writ- 
tea "— Evangel st. 


ADVENTURES OF CAPT. BONNEVILLF, U S. A., in the Rocky Mountains and the 
Far West. By Washington irving. 12mo. witha valuable map. $1 25. 


*Fullof wild ead exciting incidents of frontier and savage life."—Prov. Joursal, 
KALOOLAH; or, JOURNEYINGS TO THE DJEBEL KUMRI, An Auto-Biography 


of Jovathan Romer. Edited by 4" Mayo. M. D. Illustrated by Daricy, beautifully en- 
graved and printed in tint. 0., cloth, $1 50. 


“The most singular and captivating narrative since Robinson Crusoe.”—Home Journal. 
July 28 GEO. P. PUTNAM, Publisher. 155 Broadway. 
Lzgeu™ GALLERY OF THE OLD MASTERS, 563 Broadway. The tn. 

est collection of Paintings and Engravings ever ia this country. Open on Monday 
Wedoesdays, and Fridays, until 10 e. M. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 8 cre 8 wedi 
sunset. my5—lm 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 


Lynch's Dead Sea Expedition. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Culman's Agriculture of Great Britain 2 vols. 8vo. 
Colman’s Agriculture of France. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Wharton's State Trials under Washin, and Adams 1 vol. 8vo 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 1 vol 12@mo. 
Kaloolah, by W. 5. Mayo. 1 vol 8vo. 
Comstock’s History of Gold and Silver. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
Tracts tor Cities and Tracts on Ventilation. 
Mrs. Kirkiand’s Holidays Abroad. 1 vo’, 12mo. 
The nar England Historical and Genealogical Register. Complete and con- 
tinued, 
Keath’s Musings in the Laboratory. Gift of the Author. 
Tuckerman’s Characteristics of Literature. Guftof the Author. ; 
une 30 


oa —--- 





CHESS. 
NEW WORK ON CHESS, by HERR KLING. 1 vol. 8vo. Just imported by 
- ‘ HENRY KERNOT, 633 Broadway. 
une 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF PINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of ine by Artists of the above School at the room over the 

hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain open from Tuesday, 19th inst., until 15th August inclusive, from 1@ o'clock, a. mM. 
antil 10 o’cleck Pp. m. Admission 25 cents, Season iickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 
cents. June 23—2m 








WORES OF ART, 


FRE ENGRAVINGS, OiL PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
353 Broapway, importers and cealers in nglish, French and German Line and Mezzotint 
Engravings, Litho graphs, Views. &c., &e., have the pleasure to offer, with their choice and 
‘well-selected asoriment of the productions of Modern Art, the tollowing new and im- 
portant pub)icatons: 

LORD Y¥ILLIAM RUSSELL TAKING LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY, THE NIGHT BEFORE 
£XECUTION, Superbly engraved, from the original picture by Smytu. 

THE ANGEL’S WHISPER.—An exquisite illustration of Lover’s most touching ballad. 
Painted by F. Goopact, and finely es ss by E. Goopatt; and forming a most admirable 
companion to the popular picture of the “SoLprer’s Dream,” by the same artist. 

THE INUNDATION.—From the original picture by C. F. Ktorsoe,Esq. Engraved in 
= Mwy pan] of Mezzotint, by Mr. T W. Davey. Dimensions, exclusive of margin, 24 

c inches, 

A Newfoundiaud dog, surrounded Oy ihe advancing waters of an inundation, bas got on 
the topofter kennel. One ofthe pup. has reached the mother, under whom she cruuches 


J. H. JENKINS. 





GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 
my 19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my 19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my 12—ly 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and jaguars of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
elegant collection he has for sale, com: g every cases in styleand finish. From 
hisfong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, tuuch, and perfect mechanism, together with such impruve- 
ments as fit po | for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A jist of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
HIS COMPANY continues to insure against lossby FIRE. Apply to 
T . PPR LFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISCOUN, WOOD & Co, 
JAMES G KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PALMER. 





june 16—3m 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direo- 
* tors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 

C. Edward Habicht, Chairmen 

Jobn 8. Palmer, 

James Boorman, 

George Barclay, 

Samuel 8S. Howland, 


Samuel M Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aguila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
Bache McEvers. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Louis A. Godey, 
William Jones, 


Clement C. Biddle, 
George R. Graham, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul. 


BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, 

John McTavish, H B.M Consul, 

Donald Mclivain 


Samue! Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 


80STON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 





J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T RicHarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B, N. A. Colonies. 


Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 
Agents. 

art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 

the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(snould any such arise | or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy, 

the Unites States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loana settlement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners atiend daily, at one o'clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe differen: Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


fan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 








with a movingexpr ssion of feur; another is m-king an effort to climb up besidé them; and a 
third,ataliuie distance, is siriving against the stream, The greatest alarm and terror are 
evinced by whole group; butthe dog, oue of the finest specimens of this noble animal, 
feeling it impossible to escape, being chained dowa, is howling in piteousdespair. Afur o 
is seen an irundated village, from which a small boat is advancing through the raging fluod, 
hastening tothe rescue. 

DUKE, A CELEBRATED COAST GUARDIAN.—Portrait of a Superb Newfoundland 
dog. By ANSDELL. 

PHARAOH'S HORSES—Three superb and spirited heads, by HegRinc, and companion 
e*Tne Society or Frienps.” 

MORNING AND EVENING; CoLourep.—Two of Herrineo’s beautiful and popular 
Farm-Yard Scenes 

PREPARING FOR MARKET—Also by Herrine. 

MIGNON AND HER FATHER—Engraved in line by ALPuonse Francois, from the 
original picture by Ary Scuerrer. 

NIAGARA FALLS—A new and spirited view, fromthe American side; after the original 
drawing de Trobriand, 

VIEWS AND SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Drawn from 
mature by A. Kalloer, and executed inthe highest style of lithography. 

Superb proof copies ofthe * VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
appearance in Europe. Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 

d pri finished expreasly and svulely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 

entirely unequall 


ualled. 

W,& 8. have just petrienet No. lef “ NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 
Park, Crry Hau and vicinity. Also a splendid bird’s-eye view of “NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMSSURGH.” 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. June 23 








R. EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, of 

Canada, has removed to the office of the Jatter gentleman, and will attend at the usual 
hours; viz. from’ w 1, A. M., from 1 to 3, P. M., and from 6 to Sin the evening. 66 White 
street, one door from Broadway. mid—3m 


LAND OFFICE. 


Ts SUBSCRIBER offers great inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 
Staves. He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
lars per acre, with good improvements, orchards,&c. The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the bar? Some with fine timber, and 
water appeee be - some of them on the Canal, so that with a little industry the timber would 
ten times pay the tand. Good soma and churches and schools convenient A great 
‘ing these farms, they lie principally in the Guld Region, and 
as those already bought and now being so fuli 








LIFE INSURANCE. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO, 85 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 


John Seiten, Esq. Derzil 1. Thompson, — 4 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D 
George Green, Esq. 


Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Eaq. 
Physician, Septimus bale 4 M. vb. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Helifax, Mills & Co. 
On Ineurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium !oaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
No extra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N.Y. | Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq. 
1 Weteesee Erte ;, ey, a a page Ess. 
rinne 8q. ohn er, E 
al shore John H. Hicks, Esq. ie 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Eagq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Baq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel.....sseeessecsesevecesseeeeeeeesstion. Willis Hall. 
BolicitOr....cccccccccsccccrccsccssccccececcceseeeesAlvert Gallatin, Jum. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Fed 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 


New York. 
(3 CaLirornia AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM m 10 





worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 


4 aa WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 
Fredericksbur gh, Virginia, 3ist March. ap 146m 
ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 4pril 
1789, in the Old City Hall, New York. Engraved on Steel by H. S. Sapp, from an Ori; 
nal Picture by T. H. Marreson, painted expressly for the Publisher. Size of the Plate 
by 28 inches, printed on Fine Paper, 25 mi inches. A Descriptive Key will accompany 
each Lmpression. Sa veuigtons respectfully solicited. 
Copies wlll be fornished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed 
care and time being requisite to produce fine Vober peg Proofs, $3 each. The first 
Foo Proofs, printed on India Paper, $5each. Just published by 


p28 JOHN NEALE, 56 Carminestreet, New York. 


ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 

Freence and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. 1847. Price $1,25. For 

sale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlett & W/elford, and 

Putnam. Also of John Nimmo, Toronto. 


Thisis a pleasant volume, executed ina truespirit. * * * Excellent, aevertheless, are 
the occasional approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a ruder instrument. which 
Mr. ¥' makes in this vorume. Several of his translations may pare with those of Mr 
Mahony, fine father Pro t of Fraser’s Magazine) and we know of nothing better in this way. 
The volume may be \eneey eummentos, as well to those who know Beranger,as to readers 
infinitely to be envied who have iy to make his honest, earnest, hearty, aad delightful ac- 
quaintance.—Lendon Examiner, \7th April, 1847. 

a Sor given a faithful.in some instances, a spirited version of each song, and 

a book that must be acceptable to — class of readers, because it bears thin it 
—London Observer, 4th April, 1847. 


uc 
ae germs of value for all. 

In one point Mr. Y: articularly excels; his translation, despite ofall difficulties of ver 
sification, is wonderful: 1; it gives in almost eve tastence ras exact sense, and o' 
the very words of the French ; it is, i curiously faithful to the text. Thereis another 
advantage of this edition which will make the book everywhere acceptable ; all songs of im- 
ne, tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Beranger here purified from that irre- 

on and grossaess which are damning spots upon his reputation. This little volame by 
Me. vous may, aad, indeed, ought to be read by all.—Patrician, London Monthly Magazine, 
May, i847. 














In laying this translation of a hundred of Beranger’s songs before the public. Mr. Youn 
has, ote! acted fairly by his readers, for he sions ne originale on Re opposite or 
U the not suffer from this invitation to compare him with his author; for 
he has very successfully, in most instances, preserved the spirit of Beranger, while clothing 
te in a style which imparts to them an English character.—John Bull, April, 1847 

‘or genera! ability and faithfalness we can heartily recommend Mr Young’s translations— 
those who have a know: of both lan . the comparison of dhorebseme is at once 





onneerane and adeli occupation —London Illustrated News. 1 May, 1847. 
@ has produced a set oftranslations which, if they want the wond pactness and 
more than H io ue he original, are everywhere faithful, often, very often ex- 


tremely . ons are, we repeat, alwa tly faithful, often ex- 
tremely clever and well turned, and as a whole, we recommend the book with every confi- 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
BSTABLISHED 21ST auGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 
President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 

HIS COMPANY is pre to effect AssuRANCE UPON LIvVEs, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to gramtor pu Annnities 

or Reversions of alt} kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages offered $y Stor Pommperies, the Directors of this 
pany are enabled, from theinvestment of the in Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowmenis for a smaller 
resent en, & yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
Siete oF de yA 4 sum of money invested with them. can also point to the 

sihen 6 








y as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
-_ Ascurers to \eueveee come over Ge Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
, as well as rompt ement of claims. 

Rowarences can be effected WITH or wiTuHouT participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in half eset or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM seeing ose ee e, oe , credit will be given for one half of the first seven 

remiums, u e Policy alone. 

4 Anoeat Promien to Assure £160, Whole Term of Life. 











Age. With | Without {| Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Prowts Profits, | ..ecees-eees Profits. Profits. iiahiantas Sead 
15 1131 16 5 eeecee wesce 40 3 6 214 & 2176 
20 1174 19.12 | .-ccscsece.o 45 38171 $340 $74 
25 229 1147 1176 50 4131 si7ll 414 
30 2.938 2 02 2 26 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 60 71010 911 6132 
The above rates, Fer life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in ourths of the whole profit of 


that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospeciuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford....scccecvecscccecsecss William Muirhead...scsssccccerrscvccccesccercvesesscess 
CODOUTE...ccecccecerecccecececes JBMES CAMETON...ceece-seerseeeerers 
Colborne, ....+..s00s. eeee Robert M. Boucher... ..-.-scceccecccssecceccssescceececes 
s6negéncécndebesecdeccecesece Es James Hamilton... cocccose 
Scott........+«+. Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
k A. Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell........cececees 








Qu 

St. esecrecesccccesscecs LsACHIAN Bell...c.ccorecncncesccrecsecccseccsesccasccceccs 
TOronto....cerececeeececesesesses Edmund Bradburae.... Dr. George Herrick..,.......0. 
Woodstock seeece ‘aie Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford........- 








intelligeut, aud careful attempt.—London Me~ning Chronicie, 15th March, 


of the soon’ 
. ” THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 
dec 16 Uamilton 








of the full, size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dreseadl 2. o> 
prop to the situation and employment in which they are re 7 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to t Beggar 
mal with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blac Shoemukers, Doctors, H 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Sonera each surrounded by the yee Of his trade or = 
fession An exact representationof a Chinese Silk s.ore, with Merchant, Purchaser Clee, 
Coolie, ke. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentileman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c.. with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
Houses, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton Silk 
Porcelain, Marble, Lvory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oil and water ec? 
lours; among which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and his assi ni 
ant, Wang ; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, and Linchong, and the great chip 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and of Honan, the san 4 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcely . 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells - 
From the upper of the hail is ded a great number of Lanterns of the wost curl us 
shapeand description, Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price 
For sale at the TicketOffice is a a or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remaks 
e jan 6—t¢ 








voon the Customs, History. Trade av. oi China 
THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians gevera)ly, has drawn from aneminentand ve 
H guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the anne wotimonle pein 
dulous of its y 





EES 


t 
merits; & single trial will not fail to coavince the most incr ffi 
TesTiMoniaL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre 
sented me, and am happy to bear wy testimony in its favour. ‘ 
“It hss long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
peo whi ~, combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant's Effervesceng 
tzer Aperien 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach ané bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatul , Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperieny in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuuble remedy. Cathartics are erally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
yeur Aperient to children, they have readily teken it, and ently asked me to repeat 
the dose. To persuns visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner iv which jt 
is offered to the pubiic, give ita claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup 
port.” [Signed] GEOKGE T. DEXTER, M. p. 
No, 68 Warren street, N. y. 





New York, March Ist, 1848. 
To Mr, James Tarrant.” 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail. by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothe- 
cary,No. 28 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Aiso forsale at 116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad. 
way vv William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Browr 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickl:, 
. » Sav OS st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout - Uniteg 

es. une 16 


REMOVAL. 


HILIP ERNST, Professor of the Behm and ordinary Flute, and Guitar, would io 
form his patrons and friends that he has removed to 283 Broadway, Lafarge Buildings 
Rooms No 5and 6, second floor.) my 5—tw 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The P.iNAMA, of 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Kobert H. Pearson. 

The CALIFOKNLA. 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 

Passengers iv the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allow ed space for personal bezgage free, to the extent of 25¢ lbs weight, not exceeding in 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize waen taken, $4 
per tor, and one anda half per cent. on specie. 

Peckages should not exceed 125 Ids. weight for mule carriage. 








Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan........ oo BIB, coeeee ee Bi 00. 
do, do do San Dre go,..eececceseeee cocccccovccct Meese ccccece ISD 
do, do do San Francuco........++ ecccccccceceDscccccccces. 100 


Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bed ting. 

No etores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 

All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured unti] paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
54 South Street. June2 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool,calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. Canteie 
eptains 


ASLO. ...eceersceseecceceereceeeeC. H. E. Judkine | Hibernia ........++....W J.C. Lang 

Africa.. socceeceeeeeseA. Ryric | Niagare...cccocseccecresseees J. Stone 

AMECTICR.....00cceeeeeceseeeeee ooeeeeeN. Shannon | Camada.........+0+-5. Wm Harrison 

KWrOpPO.ccccccccces coccecerccesesse eee E G. be tt | Cambria, ......0ccececseeeeeeed. Leitch 
Caledonia... W Dong.as. 

beng \ vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 

port side. 











Captains. From 
AMELICR. ...ccevececeseeeesEIAITISOD ...cceeeeeee “ Boston, Ww , July 4th. 
HIDErOIA....cceeececcerceeesBlON@.ceccccececeeess “ New York, Wedneday, July 11th. 
Camada....seccccsceeecees ee cocscecseee “% Boston, Wednesday, July 18th 


Niagara...cccceccsecsecces RYTIC..cceeececeseee’s “ New York, Wednesday, July 25'h. 
Caledonia......cscccccccces Leitch. csecssccisseess g° Boston, Wednesday, Aug. lst. 
EUrOpe....cccseccsecerseessLiOlliccecseeseeusesees © New York, Wedneswtuy. Aug 8th. 
Cambria......cccecceeeeeess SHANNON cesccseseees “ Boston, Wednesday, Aug. V5th. 


America. ....+.+++++eeeeeee+HarrigOn.....c-see+e “ New York, Wednesday, Aug. 22d. 
ea in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool........+++++B120. 
o in second do o Orecceresececccesceees die 


Freight wiil be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
a experienced surgeon on Sect. f we ° 


Ul Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orricr, 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 82 Broedwey. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


T= Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool! havé 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
hips. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World.. «» Knight. July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ) Aug 2i....Dec 2!. 
" -Mulliner. oll. Ve errr err.) 














g 1....Dec 1....Apr 1 ooeelSs 
m ccccesSrccccccs Cooccccce O | cds cedhdeccboonell 
Constellatio eLsUCO.ccccccccccces Mvccccccellecccccesdl | soccRbscccccce Bree os 
Yorkshire.... ove BIYOP. coccccsccccccclGsovcccselOrcccece 16} Oct 1.... Feb 1...Junei 
SIddOnS...ececeveces CODD. .cccesevecenerDvecesessDrevesene coe Mecccccccelde covccckh 
Columbia ........++. Furber........Sept. 1...-Jam 1... May 1 |..0e 16.cccceeeelB veoeee IE 
Patrick Henry.....-.D@iand.-..ccccessees Giesseaee Grccveeee O lecee Seseeeeesedliceeseerad 
Waterloo... .ccecesese AOD. .cccvccccsoes Lleccccoecdlsccccccolh | seco DbrccscceesDbeccccec sa 
New York...e.ee-e-sCrOpper, -oeeecesese IGseceeecelGseeeceeel6 [NOV 1....Mar 1....July ! 
Sheridan........e2e0+COPMBh. .ec-cecseesDWresereerDisecevers coos Mecccccccchlecscoce Li 
Montezuma.......-..Lowber.......Oct 1...-Feb 1...Jume } | cc. W.ccecceeelOrccereeel 
Bleney Clemo ccs - cccccklOWlAOd.. ccccccsoe: Grcsccvce Srecnecce G) coe Mhcsccccesctleccccoesth 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley....seccecee Lbecseesesdbcccceceld | pees Wereecces Weeeveses 00 
Oxford....-00ee00eesGOOAManBOD.+ooe+.1G..eeeees1G.00+000016 |Dec 1.... Apr 1...-Aug | 
Garrick. oes sesceeceseKldridge,.cccsessee DiveceeseeQiveeerees 2h |roes Lleceerccecllecsovee-Il 
Cambridge..........Peabedy....... Nov 1,...Mar 1....July L | ..00 WeeeeeeseedGreceeee JE 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
periepce. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in roy of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.......-+e++.0+++-B]0 
“ “ to New OTK. 2esee-eeereese endhsod 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshtre, Fidelia, Cam- 
ridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C, H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO. Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
Agen hips Patrick H Ashb oe We “Clie af Ne era 

ts for ships Patric enry, urton, Henry Clay and New World, 
° . mt GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 

CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 

SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpoo! 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
i pe line of facke's will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from = 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portemout 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of omnes from New 
Yor 


Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8| June 28, Oct. 23, Feb, 23 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ 2, 4 














Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan } June 8, Oct. 8, Feb.8| “ 2 ’ 

Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. |“ “ 24, “ 94] Aug. 13, Dee. & Soy 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 23 J : 3 
Marg. Bvans __ E. G. Tinker om 4 on Sept. hy an. 5S May S 
= Pua ee oe Aue Dee of Ap 24 | Oct 13, Feb. 13, June 13 


These shipe are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
tors. Great ¢ care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best descrip 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and Benere Neither the otetns nor owners of these ackets will be responsible for lei 


ters, parce’ packag them. lar Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 
—_— 2 envy ene anles HN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
mar4 and to BARING . BROTHERS & CO., Londor._ 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships ‘vill leave Havre on the 16th, and New York op 
the Ist of each month, as follows:—. New York Hiavret 
ST. DENIS, (ist bemiocssacvrcortooy ‘ebruary, 
maste Let MOV... .ccceeseessre § 1th June, 
Sawe, _ Ist ee LOMOEF ...2s0000 seth Onrobert 

8T. NICHOLAS, let February........0++ ; th Mare’ 

. let June, ......0s.eeeeee 9 [Gta Ju'y 
Raveena Menetes ist October, sessecceee « ¢ 16th November, 







ALTIMORE, let March..........00.- ¢ [6th April, 
—— master. } it July sdvecese oe. 4 16th Augu 
let + tapanb ° eee += May , 
ONEIDA, fit pril......0+ $i ’ 
Fuock, master. let August...... ... 2 16th September, 
‘ Ist Reteatbel.cccosces 16th January. 


The ships aze all sf ae Fe o- commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is Si out wines or liquors. but those actually 
Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded teotrom wt e INCK EN. Awenta, 


tn 3 Wall Street 
mar 
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